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CELESTINA. 


CHAPTER I. 


3 


Mas. WitLougGasy was, at the age of 
thirty, left a widow with a fon and a 
daughter, of whom ſhe was extremely fond, 
and to whoſe education ſhe entirely devoted 
herſelf. George Willoughby, her fon, had 
deen placed at Eton by his father, but at- 
tended by a private tutor, a man of ſenſe 
and learning, who was diſtantly related to 
their family. When he was about thirteen, 
a @ fever, from which he narrowly eſcaped, 


ſo injured his conflitution, that his mother 
, was directed by his phyſicians to take him 

to the South of Europe. Thither ſhe and 
Vol 1. 


her 
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| her daughter, with Mr. Everard, — 
nied him. A few months completely re- 
ſtored his health ; and they then went all 
rogether to Geneva; where, after a ſhort re- 
under the care of Mr. Everard ; and with 
her daughter Matilda, then near eight years 
old, ſhe fixed herſelf for ſome time at 
Hieres, on the coaſt of Provence; a town 
with whoſe beauty ſhe had been much 
ſtruck four or five years before, when, to 
divert her concern for the Joſs of her huſ- 
band, ſhe had made a tour of ſome months 
through France and Italy. 
| hls wes ploced in a convent; for the 
| of inſtruction; and there ſhe be- 
came the playfellow of a little girl almoſt 
three years younger, who was known among 
the Nuns by the name of la petite Celeftine. 
The fondneſs which ſoon ſubſiſted between 
her and Matilda introduced her of courſe to 
Mrs. Willoughby, who was at firſt fight 
charmed with her beauty, and after a few in- 
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teſſes that ſhe became as anxious to ſee her 
every day as ſhe was to fee her own child. 
Her countenance, with that blooming de- 
 licacy which the French diſtinguiſh by call - 
ing it * Je vrai teint Anglois,” had all that 


animation which is more uſually found 


among the natives of the ſouth of Europe; 
yet this ſpirited expteſſion often melted 
into ſoftneſs ſo infinuating, that it was dif- 
ficulr to ſay whether penſive tenderneſs or 
ſparkling vivacity was the moſt predomi- 
nant ; or whether it was the lovelineſs of 
her little form and face, or the enchant- 
ment of her manners, which made her ſo 
very attractive, that the very ſervants who 
ſaw her with Matilda became fo fond of 
her, as never to carry her back to the con- 
vent, after a viſit to their lady, but with re- 
loctance and regret. 

The Nuns, however, with whom the 
lived, ſeemed, either from ſeeing her con- 
ſtantly, or for want of taſte, to be quite in- 
ſenfible of which won 
other heart, They treated her ſometimes = 
: = with 
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with harſhneſs, and always with indiffe- 
xence ; fo that to be with Mrs. Willoughby 
ſoon became the greateſt happineſs the little 


Celeſtina could enjoy. . Mrs. Willoughby 


| found an equal pleaſure in returning her 
affection;; and was ſometimes moved even 
to tears, when happening to careſs Matilda, 
the other amiable.child would approach as 
jf to ſhare her tenderneſs, take her hand, 
look nnn in her face, and ſay with a 
fgh, © Helas! ET TORT IP 
© nan. 
Theſe artleſs expreſſions, and the ds. 
neſs with which the filterhood treated their 
infant penſiorer, raiſed in Mrs. Willoughby 
a great deſite to know to whom the child 
belonged : but every attempt to gain in- 
formation was at firſt reprefſed by fo much 
reſerve, that ſhe almoſt defpaired of being 
gratified. At length however ſhe received 
a hint, that by the ſkiltul application of 
means equally potent in Courts or Con- 
vents, ſhe might learn all the Nuns knew; 
* Alas! why have not I a Mama too 
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and in conſequence of purſuing this hint, 
the was informed, that the laſt Superior of 
the houſe, who had been dead two years, 
bad received Celeſtina into it when only a 
few months old, as a child whoſe birth ic 
was of the utmoſt to conceal : 
that only the Superior herſelf, and her 
Conſeſſor, who was alſo dead, had ever 
known to whom ſhe belonged; every trace 
of which ſecret had by them been fo care- 
fully obliterated, that after the deceaſe of 
| bath every attempt at diſcovery had been 
ine ffectual. It was believed that a conſi- 
derable fum of money had been received 
as the price of ſecreſy, and as a proviſion 
for the child; but it had never been car- 
ried to account, or any part of it appro- 
priated to the uſe of the community in ge- 
neral, who now conſequently murmured at 
the neceſſity they were under, as they ſaid, 
Par charitt et pour Famenr de Dien,“ to ſup- 
port la petite Celeftine for life: but they added, 
that as ſoon as ſhe was old enough to take 
» Through charity, and for the love of God. 
_ | the 
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f Gene ee cat 
one of the inferior offices of the convent, 
Gnce ſhe had no friends or money to pay 
for being on a higher footing. | 

The pity excited by this account, added 
to the ſenſibility with which, infant as ſhe 
was, ſhe felt her own fituation; her tender 


__ atrachment to her benefaftreſs, and to Ma- 


tilda, and the ſenſe and ſweetneſs viſible in 
all ſhe ſaid and did, procured for her, in the 
tender and heart of Mrs. Wil- 
Joughby, an intereſt little ſhort of what ſhe 
felt for Matilda herſelf. Every hour in- 
creaſed this intereſt ; till after a ſtay of 
eighteen months at Hieres, during which 
ſhe had ſeen her almoſt every day, ſhe 
found, in reflect ing on her departure, that 
the ſhould be really unhappy the reſt of 
Der life, if ſhe returned to England, and 
leſt this amiable child to a fate ſo melan- 
choly in itſelf, and ſo unworthy of the pro- 
miſe of prefeftion given by her infancy. 
Having once entertained the idea of taking 


her to England, it ſoon became too pleaſing 


Angelo, the preſent conſeſſor, to remove 
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wt be relinquiſhed. There were however 
great difficulties in the way. Though the. 
community complained of Celeftina as a 
burthen to them, they made, as they de- 
clared, a point of conſcience, not to part 
with her to an heretic ; and the more ſoli- 
citous Mrs. Willoughby became, the more 
they declaimed againſt the fin it would be, 
to hazard the ſoul of la petite Celeffine for 
the ſake of any worldly advantage. While 
the matter was yet in debate, George Wil- 
Foughby and Mr. Everard, who had been 
ſent for, that the whole family might return 
to England together, arrived; and the lat- 
ter finding how much Mrs. bet gp 
defired to become the ſole protectreſs of 
the little orphan, prevailed with Father 


at once all the ſcruples he had been inftru- 
mental in raifing : in a word, Mr. Everard 
uſed the argument to which Monks, in 
deſpite of their profeſſions of poverty, are 
not more inſenſible than the reſt of man- 
kind; and Mrs, Willoughby having left a 

| | By 4 
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certificate of her having taken Celeſtina 
out of the convent, a promiſe to educate 
her without influencing her to change her 
religion, and to provide for her, together 
with a direction where ſhe might, in caſe 
of enquiry, be found, was permitted to 
carry with her, from Hieres, the lovely 
little French girl, who was from that hour 
Put on an equal footing with her own 
daughter, and whom ſhe ſeemed as ten- 
derly to love. 
After an abſence of between three and 
four years, Mrs. Willoughby and her fa- 
mily returned to England; where to all her 
friends who were generally ſtruck with the 
beauty and elegance of her adopted child, 
me related, without reſerve, the little hiſtory 
of their accidental attachment. 

George Willoughby, now in his ſeven- 
teenth year, was fent to Cambridge: his 
tutor retired to a ſmall living, which had 
fallen near his eſtate in the Weſt of 
England, fince his abſence, and ro which 
——ͤ 

sf * 
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dad preſented this excellent and amiable 
man. 

Mrs. Willoughby , paſſed the 
winters in London; where maſters of mu- 
ſic, drawing, dancing and languages, at- 
tended her two girls, for ſo ſhe equally. 
termed Matilda and her little friend: 
their ſummers were divided between pub- 
lic places and Alſtone (or Alveſtone, as it 

vas ſpelt,) an eftate between Sidmouth 
and Exeter, of which her huſband had 
been ſo fond, that he had hurt his fortune 
by the large ſums he had expended on its 
improvement. This attachment George 
ſeemed to inherit; and in compliment to 
him his mother always paſſed the vaca- 
tions there: Willoughby himſelf having 
no pleaſure ſo great as in talking and 
thinking of the happineſs he ſhould enjoy, 
when he ſhould become maſter of Alſtone, 
and fee his mother and ſiſter, of whom he 

was extremely fond, ſettled there with him 
for the greateſt part of every year. Mrs. 
Wiloughby, whoſe love for him might. 
Bg have 


- - Had indeed continued the ſame line of 
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have been ſaid to border on weakneſs, if it 
had been poſſible to diſcover any exceſs in 
the attachment of a mother to a fon fo un- 
commonly deſerving, had always encou- 
raged the inclination he had from his in- 
fancy betrayed for this his paternal ſeat: 
though his little projects often gave her 
pein ; for ſhe knew, what ſhe had with 
more tenderneſs than prudence ſtudiouſly 
concealed from him, that his father's 
affairs were at his death fo much embar- 
raſſed, as to render it doubtful whether a 
minority of near thirteen years would fo far 
Clear his eſtates, as to enable him at the 
end of that period to reſide in this favourite 
place, with the ſplendour and hoſpitality 
Deen eminent. The laſt Mr. Willoughby 


condud in the country; but his manner of 
living in town had been quite unlike that 
ofi his prudent and plainer anceftors ; who 
had but juſt recovered his eftate, when ir 
was uanſmĩtted to him, from the injuries ic 
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RR EPI 
his widow, and the intereſt of ten thouſand: 
pounds given to his daughter, they ſlowly: 
and with difficulty produced, under the ma» 
nagement of very careful executors, little 
more than ſufficient to pay fuch charges, 
r 
56 Mins 
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Mrs. Willoughby however was unwilling 

w interrupt the felicity of her ſon's happieſt 
hours, by repreſenting to him a dreary 
proſpect of the future ; eſpecially as ſhe 
thought that future might, as it advanced, 
become brighter; and that ĩt. was poſſible 
all his gay viſions might be realized. He 
had a great uncle, far advanced in life, and 
very rich, who, though the late Mr. Wil- 
Joughby had diſobliged him, might, ſhe 
thought, through mere family pride, give 
to the ſon, what he had often declared the 
father ſhould never poſſeſs. Her brother, 
Lord Caftlenorth, was the laſt male of his 
Jluſtrious race: he had only a daughter; 
and an increaſe of his family becoming 
every day more improbable, he had con- 
certed with his ſiſter, even while George 
(who was younger than his daughter) was 
yet a child, how the family might de re- 
ored by a union of its two remaining 
branches: 
The good ſenſe of Mrs. Willoughby 
dot entirely ſaved her from family 
pride 


hardly ſuffered. themſelves to doubt, the 
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pride: and this projetl, which the fitvation 
of her ſon's fortune rendered doubly de- 
firable, had by degrees taken ſuch poſſeſ- 
ſion of her mind, that nothing would have 
made her more unhappy, than ſuſpecting 
it might not take effect. After her return 
with her family from France, ſhe had an 
interview with her brother, Lord Caftle- 
north, who was then in England (though 
| his health occaſioned him for the moſt part 
to refide abroad), and it was then agreed 
with him, or rather with Lady Caftlenorth, 
whoſe will was his law, that if the young 
people liked each other, of which they 


match ſhould take place as foon as young 
Willoughby became of age, who was then 
to aſſume the name of Fitz-Hayman, and 
ia whoſe favour, when united with the fole 
heireſs of the family, there was little doube 
of procwing the ſucceflion to the title. 
Willoughby, who was yet ignorant of this 
his mother in her vit: but far from fecl- 


ng 
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ing any partiality for his couſin, he had 

hardly taken any notice of her, and had 

liecy did not oblige him to attend the fa- 
mily, in wandering with his tutor over the 
extenſive domain belonging to his Lord- 
ſhip's magnificent ſeat. He ſeemed indeed 
much more ſenſible of the charms of Caftle- 
north, which was the name of his uncle's 
| houſe, from whence the title was derived, 
than pleaſed with either its preſent or 
its future poſſeſſor. Mr. Everard, who 
mind, faw this, and he faw too that his 
pupil was of a temper which. would ill bear 
to be diftated to in a point fo nearly eon · 
neſted with his own happineſs. He pre- 
vailed therefore, with ſome difficulty, on 
Mrs. Willoughby, not to explain her views 
till nearer the period when ſhe meant they 
ſhould be perfected ; and they left Caſtle= 
north without Willoughby's having the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of them, or carrying 
away any other idea of his couſin, than that 
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the was a tall, fat, formal brown girl, hom 
he ſoon forgot and never defired to re- 


ary ones verry 3 
ſended and diſguſted him. He told Mr. 
Everard, that the only hour in which he 
had felt any pleaſure during his abode at 
their houſe, was that in which his mother 
fixed the time of departing for her own. 
Thither he returned with redoubled de- 
light, after the reſtraint he had felt himſelf 
under at Caftlenorth; for there lay all 
his plans of future felicity, and there were 
Matilda and Celeſtina, his two filters, as he 
always called them, who ſeemed equally 
dear to him. 
Wees de wane n 
and Mr. Everard, who afterwards ſaw him 
only for a few days in the year, had no _ 
longer the ſame opportunities of judging 
of his ſentiments. He ſtill however bad 
intereſt enough with Mrs, Willoughby, to 
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prevail on her to delay any intimation of 
the intended alliance. Lord Caftlenorth, 
his lady, and daughter, were now in Italy, 
and were to remain there till within fix 
months of the time fixed among themſelves 
for the marriage of the latter : but above a 
twelvemonth before the arrival of the for- 
mer period, Mr. Everard died. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby and her family loft in him the fin- 
cereſt friend and moſt capable monitor : a 
loſs which greatly affected Willoughby, as 
well as his mother, who ſent for her fon 
from Cambridge on that melancholy occa- 
fan. Thither he had hardly returned, be- 
fore the uncle of his father, on whom he 
had great dependance, and who had not 
lang before taken him into his favour, and 
promiſed to make him his heir, died with- 
out having altered his will, and endowed 
an hoſpital with the eſtate which he had 
really meant to give his nephew, had not 
death overtaken him before he could con- 
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the feebleneſs and imbecility of 2 
&ven. 

This diſappointment was ſeverely felt by 
da, Willoughby, who apprehended that 
not only the immediate but the contingent 
intereſt of her ſon might be deeply affected 
by it: ſhe doubted whether it would not 
change the intentions of her' brother in his 
| favor; but after ſome weeks of uneaſy 
ſuſpenſe, ſhe received affurances from 
Italy that thoſe his intentions and wiſhes 
were ſtill the ſame. 

Mrs. Willoughby, though nns in 
this reſpect, was ſtill in very low ſpirits, 
and telt every hour, with encreaſing ſeve- 
rity, the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained in ſuch a 
friend as Mr. Everard, whom ſhe lamented 
indeed publicly, but ſtill more bitterly in 
private. Her conſtitution, naturally very 
delicate, began to decline under the forrow 
which opprefſed her. Matilda, then about 
ſixteen, was the only perſon about her who 


_ ſeemed infſenfible of the alteration which 
now made a flow but very evident pro- 
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greſs in her looks and manner. Her coun- 
tenance was ſtill pleaſing and intereſting, 
but very languid: her eyes had loſt their 
fire; and the grew very thin. Her amia- 
ble manners remained; but all her viva- 
longer enjoyed ſociety, of which ſhe had 
been fo fond: but ſhe ſtill went into com- 
pany, becauſe Matilda, now of an age to 
enter into all the gaĩeties of high life, did 
indeed engage in them with an avidity 
which her mother was too indulgent to 
repreſs, though ſhe could not approve it. 
Sometimes however ſhe ſuffered fo much 
from crouded rooms and late hours, that 
though ſhe did not even then complain, 
her phyſicians inſiſted on her forbearing 
io continually to hazard her health. Ma- 
X 
ſrom company, was then put under the 
care of ſome of her mother's friends, and 
the taſk of attending on her beloved be- 
nefaftreſs fell entirely to the lot of Celef- 
tina, who was never fo happy as when 
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employed in it, and who now having juſt 
completed her fourteenth year, ſurpaſſed, 
in the perſectĩons both of perſon and mind, 
all that Mis. Willoughby, partial as ſhe 
had always been to her, had ever ſuppoſed 
ſhe would attain. 

Above two years paſſed away: Wil- 
loughby een very regularly his ſtudies 
at Cambridge; Matilda purſuing as regu» 
larly every amuſement that offered itſelf ; 
and Celeſtina, careleſs of all that has uſually 
attractions for youth, devoting her whole 
time and thoughts to Mrs, Willoughby, 
who without ſaying any thing of what ſhe 
felt to be inevitable, was gradually finking 
into the grave. 

This conviction made ber determine to 
diſcloſe to her fon, when ſhe next ſaw 
him, her purpoſe in regard to Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman: but it was a reſolution ſhe could 
not bring herſelf to make, without infinite 
regret ; for in giving her reaſons for wiſth- 
ing this alliance, it was neceſſary for her 
to open to — = 
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of which her tenderneſs, in this inſtance 
perhaps injudiciovs, had hitherto kept him 
in ignorance. The longer this affeQionate 
mother thought of the pain ſhe ſhould 
thus inflit on her ſon, the leſs ſhe found 
herſelf able to undertake it: ſhe therefore 
determined that Mr. Dawſon, who had 
been employed many years by his father 
as ſteward and manager of the eſtates, 
ſhould, under pretence of conſulting him 
on his affairs, now that he was of an age 
to direct in them, diſcloſe to him their 
real fituation. For this purpoſe he went 
to Cambridge ; and there this unpleaſant 
explanation was made to Willoughby : who 
learned that his father, towards the latter 
end of his life, had mortgaged above a 
third of his property for nearly irs value; 
that what remained was not only encum- 
bered by heavy debts, which were to be 
diſcharged out of it, but had a charge of 
twelve hundred a year, his mother's jointure, 
and was to pay his fiſter ten thouſand 


— 
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burthens which ſo diminiſhed the income, 
as to make it impoſſible to fave any thing 
during his minority, and left him no proſ- 
pect of ever enjoying kis paternal eſtate 
unembarraſſed, but by an opulent mar- 
riage. Though Mr. Dawſon had, with 
as much caution and tenderneſs as poſſible, 
opened to Willoughby the real condition 
of his affairs, the young man, of warm 
paſſions and keen feelings, could not hear 
ſuch a mortifying account but with the 
extremeſt pain and humiliation. Unable 
to remain tranquilly at Cambridge, he 
immediately ſet out for London, and 
aſked of his mother a farther explanation; 
as if unwilling to receive from any. hand 
but her's a blow ſo cruel, which ſeemed to 
deſtroy for ever all his favourite hopes. 
Mrs. Willoughby had ever been fo far 
from ſuſpeQing that her fon loved money, 
that a tendency to careleſsnefs in that re- 
ſpect had ſometimes alarmed her: ſhe was 
therefore extremely ſurprized at the eager- 
neſs of his enquiries, aud the evident 
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anxiety and concern he expreſſed at. his 
diſappointment. But having convinced 
Him that all he had heard was but too true. 
and recovered from the agitation into 
which the neceſſity of giving him ſo much 
Pain had thrown her, ſhe ſeized the op- 
portunity, while his mind ſeemed to turn 
with uneaſy folicitude towards the means 
_ of redeeming his patrimony, to ſuggeſt to 
him the plan ſhe had fo long conſidered as 
infallible—* My dear George,” faid ſhe, 
« there is one way by which all this may 
be remedied ; and your eſtate, devolving 
to you from a long line of anceſtors, of 
whom any man might be proud, may not 
only be repaired but encreaſed, by an al- 
liance of which an ambitious man may be 
ſtill prouder. My brother, Lord Caſtle- 
north, is the laſt male of a line diſtinguiſhed 
fince the conqueſt ; your couſin, his only 
daughter, will inherit his fortune; the ti- 
tles die with him. It is <qually natural 
therefore for him and for me, to wiſh, that 
| You, my fon, in becoming the huſband 
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of my niece, may poſſeſs the eſtates 
and honours of my family, which on fuck 
a union would be eaſily obtained; and 
that in you may be revived, or rather per- 
petuated, the family of Fitz Hayman. 1 
did not intend: to have named this to you 
till your farther acquaintance with your 
cousin, who returns to England in the 
courſe of the next ſummer, ſhould have 
made it on your part a meaſure of incli- 
nation; for from all the accounts I have 
had of her, ſhe is very amiable and highly 
_ accompliſhed : but my uncertain health, 
and the near approach of that period when 
you become maſter of yourſelf, have at 
length determined me to tell you my 
thoughts in a matter, on which the proſ- 
perity of your future life depends. I need 
not ſay, George, that ſeeing it in that light, 


there is nothing in this world fo near my 
heart as its completion.” 

_ Willoughby, whoſe mind was contend- 
ing with the various emotions this diſcourſe 
ſilent 


of his mother's had railed, remained 


1 
| 
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and confuſed. He changed colour; he 

ſighed, as if to throw off the unexpected 
preſſure on his heart; and Mrs. Willoughby, 
who ſaw with concern that he entered not 
into the project with the alacrity ſhe had 


expected, began again to deſcribe to him 


'not only the numerous advantages which 
muſt follow the marriage, but to repeat all 
ſhe had heard, and more than ſhe had ima- 
gined, of the perfetions of Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman. | 
' Willoughby however appriced * to 
be muſing than attending to almoſt the 


only converſation from his mother that he 


had ever thought tedious. When the 


| ſeemed to have exhauſted the ſubject, he 


ſtill pauſed a moment; then taking his 


hand from his forehead, he aſked his mo- 


ther whether ſhe thought Miſs Fitz Hay- 
man as lovely as Celeſtina ? 
« As lovely as Celeſtina!“ replied Mrs. 


Willoughby in great and apparently pain- 


ful ſurprize—** How came Celeſtina to 


occur to vou?“ 


anſwered her ſon, attempting 
to 
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to appear indifferent—I know not how, 
unleſs becauſe ſhe is the . 
woman f have lately ſeen. 


' « Surely you do not think of Celeſtina, “ 
reaſſumed Mrs. Willoughby with encreaſed 


enough to entertain an idea of her other- 
wiſe than as a filter. There are objeftions— 
inſuperable objections. For God's ſake, 
George, let me be affured that you will 
never 2gain think of her.” 

«© Dear Madam,” returned Willoughby 
with ſome quickneſs, © that is really more 
than [ can promiſe. How is it poſſible for 
me to affure you, with any hope of my 
being able to keep my word, that I will 
not think of a beautiful and intereſting 
object, which, whenever 1 am with you, 
is continvally before my eyes. 

« Well then,” ſaid his mother with yet 
more chagrin, ** fince it is fo, you will 
compel me to remove her where——" 

« Surely,” cried the young man, es- 
gerly interrupting her, © that would be 
Vor. I. C very 


emotion “ ſurely you are not imprudent 5 


26 
ve erue very cruel as it would affect 
Leleſtina, and very unneceſſary as it re- 
Jates to me; for I ſhall now be very ſeldom 
at home; and I can, without any danger 
of breaking my word, aſſure you, that no- 
thing will ever make your ſon forget the 
duty he owes vou, or hazard giving you 
pain. I am very ſorry I named Celeftina, 
{ance you ſeem ſo uneaſy at it. Think of 
3t no more, I beſeech you; and continue 
to love, as uu uſed to do, my adopted 
or Fever Ros wgIET Tor 
ny ĩnadvertence. 
Willoughby then, without ſtaying to talk 
over ;farther the propoſed alliance with 
Miſs Fitz-Hayman, hurried away ; and 
that he might avoid all farther.converſation 
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night, and immediately after breakfaſt the 
following morning returned. to Cambridge; 

telling her, as he took leave, that ĩt would - 
the had opened to him when the parties to 
hom it.cclated were in England, but that 


me 


wich his mother, be ſtaid out to ſupper that 


U 
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ſhe might aſſure herſelf that ber happineſs. 
was always nearer his heart than his own. 
This was the firſt time in his life that 
he parted from Matilda and Celeftina 
without ſaluting them both. When break- 
faſt was over, and he had taken leave of 
his mother, he kiſſed his ſiſter as uſual, 
and was approaching Celeſtina, who al- 
ready held out her hand to him, when 
catching his mother's eye, who ſeemed to 
look at him reproachingly, he bluſked, 
and only bowing and wiſhing Celeſtina her 
health till he ſaw her 1 
to the door, and without 
to look at her, 2222 
with his mother and ſiſter, he mounted his 
horſe and diſappeared. 
Hurt cruelly at this behaviour, (which 
from the very different judgment ſhe had 
formed of ir, had yet more alarmed his 


mother,) Celeſtina could not repreſs the 
Willoughby ſtood at the door till her fon 
, turned into another ſtreet; and was then 


C2 going 
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going to her own room, when Celeſtina, 
from an emotion ſhe could not command, 
caught her hand and burſt into tears: and 
for the firſt time in her life, her benefac- 
treſs, inſtead of ſoothing her, received her 
mournful carefſes with repulſive coldneſi, 
and almoſt without ſpeaking to her left 
Her. Matilda was as uſual engaged to a 
morning concert, and had neither time nor 
inclination to attend to the concern of Ce- 
Jeftina or the diſpleaſure of her mother, 
which indeed ſhe either did not fee, or ſre- 
fore, who never ſuſpected the real ſource 
of Willoughby's affected coldneſs, nor 
could imagine why his mother, who al- 
ways found pleaſure and comfort in her 
company, ſhould now fly from her, con- 
the morning in tears. At dinner, 
however, Mrs. Willoughby, as if con- 
ſcious of her injuſtice, behaved to her with 
even more than her accuſtomed tenderneſs. 
After they had dined, as Matilda was fill 


out, 
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our, their reading went on as uſual. Mrs. 
Willoughby took no notice of the ſwolen 
eyes and half-ſtifled ſobs which ſtil] agitated 
the gentle boſom of her young friend ; but 
_ without naming the cauſe," ſhe' ſeemed 
ſolicitous to remove every remaining un- 
ealineſs; and by her eaſy and affectionate 
manner Celeſtina became convinced that 
concern for her ſon's departure, and not 
anger towards her, had occaſioned the 
coldneſs which had fo much alarmed her; 
and her ſoft heart was thus reſtored ta 
tranquillity. | 
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CHAPTER IL 


T novcn Mrs. Willoughby took 
infinice pains to appear cheerful,and to hide 
the progreſs of the illneſs which was un- 
dermining her conſtitution, her efforts to 
appear better than ſhe was, could not de- 
ceive her phyſicians ; who now propoſed 
that ſhe ſhould go either to Liſbon or the 
South of France. This preſcription how- 
ever ſhe endeavoured to evade, by affuring 
them that travelling ſo late in the year 
would infallibly injure rather than be uſeful 
to her; but ſhe promiſed to follow their 
advice early in the enſuing ſpring, and to 
paſs the winter at Bath. Thither ſhe re- 
Paired in November, with her daughter 
and Celeſtina, to remain ſome months. 
Willoughby declined joining them at the 


end of term, contrary to his uſual c : 
de 
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he informed his mother, by letter, that he 
had made a-party- with-ſome of his friends 
to paſs the Chriſtmas vacation at Alve- 
ſtone, and that on their way back to Cam- 
bridge they would ſtay two or three days 
at Bath, 
Matilda in the mean time, ** fre- 
quented every public amuſement, was be- 
come a Bath beauty, followed and admued 
is.coalidered as decifive in the world. of 
faſhion. Miſs Willoughby was always 
moſt elegantly drefled ; for to be ſo was 
the principal ſtudy of her life, She was 
always with people of rank, was of an ho- 
nourable family, had a good fortune, great 
connections, a pretty perſon,. and was, to 
. uſe the common phraſe, © extremely ac- 
compliſhed ;”* that is, ſhe knew ſomething 
of every thing, and talked as if ſhe knew 
a great deal more. Among the men of 
ton who contributed to feed her vanity and 
only fon of. an Iriſh Baronet, of whom the 
bouaty of a grandfather had made him in- 
C 4 dependent. 
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dependent. With an handſome figure, 2 
good fortune, and a title in reverſion, Mr. 
Molyneux was every where courted and 
admired ;. and by lounging about from 
one public place to another during the 
ſummer, and paſſing his winters, whether 
in England or Ireland, in the very firſt 
world, he had acquired ſo high a poliſh, 
that his manners and his dreſs, his expref- 

fions, and even his air, were copied by all 
the rifing beaux. His underſtanding was 
juſt of that level which rendered him capa- 
ble of being pleaſed with this ſpecies of 
fame; and ner:ng na great warmth of 
heart, he had no other motive of choice 
in marrying than that which aroſe from 


as ſolicitude to maintain his importance as 


a man of tafte in the faſhionable world. 
He had indeed no great iaclination to 
marry at all; but his father, now far ad- 
vanced in life, preſſed him fo earneſtly to 
take a wife, and he was ſo beſieged by the 
kind entreaties of two maiden aunts who 
had a gieat deal to give him, that tired by 
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their importunity, and willing enough to 
oblige them in a matter which was indif- 
ferent to himſelf, he at length, in the 
thirty · fiſth year of his age, fixed on Mils- 
Willoughby, as a pretty woman, well 
n. and above all—very much « the 
rage.” Propoſals from ſuch a man were 
of courſe accepted by the mother and the 
daughter; Willoughby was pleaſed to hear 
his fiſter was likely to be fo well efts- 
rengredat=dgiddaragdr ago omg 


— ſr an Mrs. Willoughby ap her 


family propoſed returning to London. 
When Willoughby came with his Cam- 


bridge friends to Bath, to fulfil the promiſe 
given to his mother, he was introduced to 
his future brother-in-law. But a very ſhort 
obſervation convinced him that they were 
not deſigned for friends; and that however 
cloſely they might be allied, Mr. Moly> 
neux would ſtill be to him a mere ac- 
quaintance. Willoughby was cager in the 
—— — 

Es 


* 
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highly cultivated, 696 
and his manners, with all the ingenuous 
ſimplicity of youth, had the natural good 
breeding which only good underſtanding 
can give. Whatever was the real charac- 
ter of Molyneux, it was no longer diſtin- 
gviſhable under the poliſh of faſhion ; to 
obtain which, alone, ſeemed to be his 
ſtudy; all his ideas of good and evil, of 
Tight or wrong, centered there. If books 
had been the objeR, in the circle where he 
moved, he would have qualified himſelf to 
talk upon them; but as they were nor, his 


imitate and the little wonder at, was half 
the purpoſe of his life: to have any af 


feftions was reckoned extremely vulgar; 
and as he really had as few as was well poſ- 


fible, it coſt him but little trouble to di- 


veſt himſelf of them entirely, and to obtain 
that ng froid which is the * 
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of a man of faſhion. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be in the Houſe of Commons. 
A ſeat therefore he had for a Corniſh bo- 
rough; where he gave a filent vote to the 
cared nor enquired whether it would bene- 
fit or injure his country, about which he 
was perſectly indifferent. Yet with a mind 
occupied almoſt entirely by triſles, his 
handſome figure, his affluens: fortune and 
faſhionable manners, gave him that conſe- 
quence which is often denied to-virtues and 
talents. His air was that of a man of rank; 
and the calm coldneſs of his manner gave 
an idea of latent powers, which he was - 
ſuppoſed to be too indolent to exert. 

Matilda, in many reſpects, ſeemed to be 
his very counterpart. Sinee they had been 
ſo much together, ſhe - had adopted his 
thoughts and caught his phraſes ; and her 
brother, though he did not think her by 
lowed, that if ſimilarity of character gives 
; —̃ —— 
, Cs pect 
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pect of being completely happy. But when 
he looked at Celeftina, which he avoided 


doing as much as poſſible, he ſaw in her 


Matilda, that all his reſolutions to wean 
his mind from dwelling on her perſections 
faded before her. She was now in her ſe- 
venteenth year, with a face and form which 
inſtantly attracted the eye, even before the 
deauties of her underſtanding had time to 
diſplay themſelves. Theſe latter ſhe never 
ebtruded on obſervation ; but was as ſilent 
in companyas Matilda was talkative and gay. 

The ovelineſs of her form therefore it was 
| that immediately ſtruck the young compa- 
nionsof Willoughby ; who both, the inſtant 
they quitted the room where they had been 
introduced to Mrs. Willoughby,her daugh- 
ter, and Celeſtina, aſked of Willoughby 
farther particulars of his adopted ſiſter, de- 
claring they had never ſeen fo charming a 
girl, and expreffing their wonder at the 
calmneſs with which he had frequently 

vow of her. This converſation ,was ſa 
| * & — uneaſy | 


improvements fo different from thoſe of 
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uneaſy to him, that he could with difficulty 
conceal his vexation ; and as his college 
friends from time to time renewed it, that 
circumſtance, added to the pain he felt in 
forcing himſelf to behave to Celeſtina with 
cold and diſtant civility, ſhortened his viſit 
to three days; at the end of which time he 
took leave of his mother, who again men- 
tioned to him her views in regard to Miſs 
Firz-Hayman; to which Willoughby, who 
was leſs than ever inclined to liſten to her 
point, returned vague but gentle 
anſwers; eſcaping from it as well as he 
could without giving any thing like a pro- 
miſe, he haſtened back to his books, 
among which be hoped to loſe the, idea of 
Celeſtins, which he could not cheriſh but at 
the hazard of rendering either his mother 
or himſelf unhappy. 

He promiſed to attend in Loadon his 
ſiſter's wedding, which was now to takg 
place in a month, and for which prepara- 
tions were making: but about a week be- 
fore the day fixed for. Mrs. Willoughby's 
1 ep 
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departure for London, an inflammation on 
her already injured lungs ſeized her ſo ſud- 


denly, that there was only time to ſend an 


expreſs to Cambridge for her ſon, who, 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt expedition, ar- 
rived hardly an. hour before his excellent 
parent expired. 

As ſhe had before taken leave of her 
daughter and Celeſtina, the greater part of 
that melancholy hour was given to her fon, 
ever the object of her tendereſt affections. 
What paſſed was known only to Wil- 
Jovghby, who, the moment his mother 


' was no more, gave way to ſuch an exceſs. 


of ſorrow, as deprived him for ſome hours 
of his ſenſes; and when they were reſtored, . 
the fight of Matilda's calmneſs, who did . 
not ſeem to him to feel half the concern 
ſhe ought to do, and the perſect compoſure 
of Molyneux, who evidently felt nothing, 
ſeemed to him fo infupportable, that he 
Hur himſelf up in his own lodgings and 
_ refuſedevery offer of conſolation. Though 


Celetina had loog apprehended that the 
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life of her beloved benefaftreſs was in a 
could herſelf allow, or than Matilda was 
willing to ſee, yet this cruel and yet unex- 
peed blow quite overwhelmed her: but 
Willoughby, as unable to bear the fight of 
her grief as diſpleaſed at the ſtoical com- 
poſure of his ſiſter, fled with equal folici- 
directions for removing the remains of his 
mother to the family feat at Alveſtone, he 
haſtened thither himſelf to receive and pay 
them the laſt offices; which being done, 
he wrote to his ſiſter, recommending it to 
her to return to London with Celeftir 
and to ſend for an elderly maiden relation 
to remain with them till her | 
which the death of her mother had of ne- 
ceflity poſtponed : he promiſed to ſee her 
in town in the courſe of a fortnight, there 
to execute, as far as he could, thoſe parts 
of his mother's will which demanded im- 
mediate attention, 


| In purſuance of theſe direQions the two 
young 
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young ladies ſet out for London, Mr. 
Molyneux following them in his own car- 
riage. The fight of the houſe which had 
now loſt its miſtreſs, threw Celeftina into 
all thoſe agonies which the recollection of 
paſt happineſs and paſt kindneſs, from a 
lamented friend, gives to a heart ſo tender 
and fo ſenſible as her's; while Matilda, 
who ſhed a tear or two from feeling ſome · 
thing of the ſame ſenſation, preſently re- 
covered herſelf, and received her lover, 


arrival, without betraying any ſymptoms 
of emotion which could give him cauſe to 
apprehend that the repoſe of his future life 
might ſuffer any interruption from the too 
exquiſite ſenſibility of his wife. 
At the time he had appointed, Wil- 
loughby rejoined them. Though he now 
ſeemed to be deeper than at firſt. With 
his fiſter he avoided all converfation that 
was not abſolutely neceſſary; with Celeſ- 
tina he was even-more ceſerved, and never, 
1.296 4 as 


who waited upon her immediately after his + 


ap 
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as in their happier days, brought his books 
and fat with her, or fought her converſa- 
indeed under pretence of having affairs 
to ſettle abroad, to fee her only at dinner 
or ſupper ; and frequently, under pretence 
of illneſs, abſented himſelf from both. 
After having been with them a few days, 
during which this reſerved and altered be- 
| haviour almoſt broke the heart of Celiftina, 
who ſeemed to have loſt by the death of 
the mother, the friendſhip of the fan, he 
ſent up one of the female ſervants to her 
room, when ſhe retired thither after break - 
faſt, to beg to ſpeak to her in his filter's 
dreſſing room. This formal meſſage, fo 
unlike the brotherly familiarity with which 
be uſed to treat her, cut her to the heart, 
but ſhe immediately attended the ſummons. 
Willoughby bowed on ber entrance. 
They both fat down : Celeſtina trying to 
check the tears ſhe found rifing to ber eyes, 
and the fighs which ſwelled her boſom. 
His looks, fo pale, ea 
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they were, his attitude, his filence, all con- 
tributed to diſtreſs her; while he ſeemed 
collecting fortitude to go through the taſk. 
he was to execute. After a ſhort pauſe,. 
he took from his pocket book a paper, 
opened it, and counted out three Bank. 
notes, of five hundred pounds each, on the 
table ; then advancing towards her with: 
them in his hand, he preſented them to- 
her, ſaying, in a voice which he did not 
intend ſhould faulter—*<* There, Madam, 
is the ſum which Mrs. Willoughby—which: 
my mother, by her will bequeaths you,. 
and which, as her executor, I moſt wil- 


7 


he: u the recolleQtion of my mother ——* 

* Does indeed overcome me,” anſwered 

Celeſtina. © have loſt a mother - and a 

5 brother ta Tes ! I have loſt all !* 

_<« Pardon 
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« Pardon me, Miſe de Mornay,” re- 
plied Willoughby, * 1 meant not to diſ- 

treſs you—and ——” 
«« Miſs de Mornay!” repeated Celeſtina, 
again interrupting him—** Miſs de Mor- 
3 Ah! Mr. Willoughby! 
thoſe appellations of diſtant civility con- 
vince me that I have no longer a friend—a 
brother 
* Nay, but my dear Madam, be not, 
I beſeech you, guilty of ſo much injuſtice. 
Let me execute the directions given me 
by my dear deceaſed mother, whoſe or- 
ders you know were, that within two 
© months after her deceaſe theſe ſhould be 
put in your poſſeſſion.”* He then again 
offered the notes to her. 

Celeſtina put forth her trembling hand z 
but inftantly withdrew it.—* I cannot 
take the noces, indeed, Mr. Willoughby,” 
ſaid ſhe. * What can I do with them? 
I, who am a minor, a ſtranger, an or- 
phan ; who have no relation, no guar- 
dian — ao friend! I did indeed hope, con- 
— 
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did indeed hope that you, Sir, would 
have had the goodneſs to have kept it for 
me till——" 
nA gde (topped from inability to proceed, 
* Till when, my dear Miſs de Mornay ?”* 
eried Willoughby with eagerneſs he ſeemed 
endeavouring to check “ Certainly 1 
would if it had been in my power; but it 
was my folemn promiſe to my mother to 
pay it into your hands, or into thoſe of 
any perſon whom you ſhould appoint.” 
. And cannot | name you as being that 
gal 
„ Pardon me, dear Celeſtins,” an- 
fwered Willoughby, ſpeaking haſtily, as if 
fearful of relapfing into the fondneſs he 
once felt, and defirous of quitting a pain- 
ful ſubjet᷑t e pardon me, it is not poſſible 
for me to be of that ſervice to you which 
moſt aſſuredly I ſhould rejoice to be i. 
Dear Celeſtina!” replied ſhe. © Ah! 
Willoughby ! I have ſeen for many, many 
months, that I am no longer your once | 
a 4 dear 


vs 
| 4 . 


| your power to act by me as a brother and a 
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dear ſiſter Celeſtina. Call me Madam and 
Miſs de Mornay, as you did juſt now, ra- 
. ther than flatter me with the found, when 
the ſincerity of your regard is gone! Well, 
Sir! fince, for reaſons which perhaps I 
ought not to penetrate, it is no longer in 


friend, I will no farther intrude on your 
kindneſs than to beg you will tell me how 
J ought to place the proviſion thus made 
for me by my benefactreſs. 
r ne os 


perſons on whom you can rely, till you 
become of age. Dawſon, who was, you 
know, always employed by my mother, is 
more converſanc than I am in theſe mat- 
ters. If you will give me leavel will ſend 
him to you; and | am convinced you may 
ſafely truſt to his honour and probiry.” 
He then again offered the notes he had 
in his hand. Celeſtina took them in ſilence, 
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| being in truth unable to ſpeak ; and turn- 
ing haſtily away, he reached the door, 
where he ſtopped as if irrefolute; then in a 
low and faultering voice he ſaid “ AsTI 
ſhall probably ſee you no more, unleſs in 
mixed company, before I return to Cam- 
bridge, I cannot take this my laſt leave 
without aſſuring you, that however cir- 
cumftances may, alas! maf prevent my 
ſhewing it, my heart can never be indif- 
r 

my ſiſter Celeſtina.“ 

There was ee 
auditor to anſwer this addreſs, to reflect on 
the peculiar way ia which the whole was 
delivered, nor on the firoag emphaſis laid 
on the words may and maf; for he: 
as in a moment at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and Celeſtina, who remained in 
apartment till open, heard him a moment 
afterwards call to his ſervant for his hat, 
and the door of the houſe preſently ſhut 
after him, She then ſat down and burſt 
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into tears, for which ſhe was, on a little 
reflection, aſhamed to affign a reaſon even 
to herſelf. ** For what do I weep,” faid 
ſhe—* or why am I diſappointed ? What 
did I expect? that Willoughby was at- 
tached to me? Surely no! for he never 
gave me any reaſon to imagine it, and of 
late has ſedulouſly avoided me, as if he 
ſuppoſed me weak and vain enough to 
mĩſinterpret the friendſhip and regard he 
uſed to ſhew me. Let me, while he does 
ſtay, convince him that he may without 
prejudice to his views in regard to Miß 
Fitz-Hayman, ftill treat me and confider- 
me as his ſiſter, and that I never thought 
of 'being looked upon otherwiſe, which 
ſorely he muſt have fancied, or he would 
not behave to me as he does?” Another 
flood. of tears relieved the ſwelling heart 
of Celeſtina after this ſoliloquy. She then 
dried her eyes, dreſſed, and acquired fo 
much command aver herſelf as to meet 
"Willoughby at dinner without betraying 
any ſymptoms of the uncaſineſs and morti- 
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fication ſhe ſtill ſuffered; and when the 
next day he took leave of her and Matilda, 
ſhe bade him adicu with the 2 
rent calmneſs. 

Three months paſſed, and the time fixed 
for Matilda's marriage arrived. Wil- 
Joughby then wrote todefire his ſiſter would 
excuſe his devoting only a fingle day to 
her on that occaſion: he would attend 
he faid to give her away, but was obliged 
by indiſpenſible buſineſs to return imme- 
diately afterwards to Cambridge. Matilda 
remarked how ſtrange it was that her bro- 
ther, who had now been ſome time of 
age, was ſo bigotted to his books that he 
could not leave them for longer than a 
day even on ſuch an occaſion; but his 
pleaſures and her's differed fo greatly, and 
their tempers and purſuits were ſo oppolite, 
that no ſympathy had for ſome years ex- 


iſted between them; though on the part of 
— Willovghby there was always great affec- 
tion for her ; and on her's as much regard 
for her brother as it was her nature to feel 
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ment and inclination however had inſenſi- 
bly ſo far eſtranged them from each other, 
that the company of Willoughby was of- 
tener a reſtraint than a pleaſure to his ſiſter, 
and therefore as ſhe felc little regret in 
lofing it, ſhe thought not much about his 
motives for depriving her of it. 

The evening before that on which Ma- 
tilda was by ſpecial licence to be married 
to Mr. Molyneux, her brother arrived : 
but inſtead of the gaiety the occaſion re- 
quired, or even that which had formerly 
been uſual with him, his melancholy and 
regret ſeemed to have become habitual by 
indulgence. He hardly ſpoke: and when 
he did, it was with fuch languor that Ma- 
tilda might with reaſon have been alarmed 
for his health, if ſhe had been capable of 

attending ſeriouſly to any thing but her- 
ſelf. Celeſtina, to whom he behaved with 
more diſtant reſerve than ever, could not 
be inſenſible or filent about a health and 
life which ought ſhe thought to be ſo pre- 
. 4 3 cious 
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fore ſhe ſpoke to Matilda, when they re- 
tired after ſupper, of the change focvident 
in her brother. Matilda anfwered coldly 
that it was owing to nothing but his bury- 
ing himſelf as he did among his books, 
and lofing all reliſh for other company. 
* wiſh,” added ſhe, that theſe Fitz- 
Hay mans were come over, that he might 
Jive in the world again, and be like other 
people, which he muſt be when he is mar- 
ned. Celcſtina could not heartily join in 
This-wiſh, and even doubted whether Wil- 
'Joughby'ever would be quite like thoſe 
Who were called other people” by his 
ier. She dropped the converſation how- 
ever, and retired to her pillow with more 
Folicitude for the happineſs of Matilda, 
which was to be determined the next day, 
than Matilda was capable of feeling. for 
herſelf. The image of Willoughby, fuch 
as he was a few years before, was ſtrongly 
painted by her imagination : ſhe ran over 
all their former early pleaſures ; their 
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walks, their reading, their gardening toge- 


ther at Alveſtone while yet children; then 
Willoughby, fuch as he now was, ſo amia- 
ble yet ſo changed, obtruded himſelf on 
her mind ; and being unable to look for- 
ward with any degree of pleaſure, ſhe felt 
with redoubled forrow that thoſe days of 
innocent confidence and ingenvous tender- 
66 
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CHAPTER m. 


Ward the party met the next day, 
every body had left off their mourning, 
and every face appeared cheerful but 
thoſe of Willoughby and Celeftina: the 
latter, when gaily rallied by the friends of 
Mr. Molyneux, endeavoured to recover 
her tranquillity ; and as to Matilda herſelf 
ſhe gave away her hand with as much eaſe 
| as if it was a matter of courſe. Molyneux 
received it with equal compoſure ; and as 
ſoon as they were married, they fat out, 
accompanied only by Celeſtina and Mr. 
Hamilton, a near relation of the bride- 
groom's, for an houfe which Mr. Moly- 
neux rented in Hampſhire. Willoughby 
ſaluted his ſiſter; and as he handed her into 
the coach he again wiſhed her happineſs. 
It was impoſſible to avoid doing the ſame 
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as Celeſtina paſſed him, but he faultered, 
and could hardly articulate his compli- 
ment, which while he was tremulouſly 
attempting to expreſs, holding one of her 
hands between his, Mr. Hamilton, who had 
been detained by giving fome orders to his 
ſervant, came up, and taking her other 
hand faid—** Come, come! as you don't go 
with us, Willoughby, the care of this lady 
de vol ves upon me, and I ſhall not allow 
theſe ſorrowful partings to make her as me- 
Jancholy as you are yourſelf all her journey. 
Celeſtina was then unreſiſtingly led away: 
while Willoughby, who followed her to 
the coach door, found at that moment his 
heart aſſailed by pangs it had never felt 
defore, but which he knew too well to be 
jealouſy in its moſt corroſive form. As the 
coach drove away, he ſtood looking after 
it; now repenting that he had not accom- 
panied his fiſter and her huſband into 
-— Hampſhire, then determining to order his 
horſe and follow them; now deteſting Ha- 
milton, of whom he had never thought be- 
fore, and then reſolving to conquer a 
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paſſion which a thouſand circumſtances 
made it the height of folly to indulge. 
The coach which contained the objecł of it 
was already out of fight; but Willoughby 
ſtill ſtood on the ſpot from whence it had 
been driven, fo loſt in the indulgence of 
theſe ſenſations, that he forgot where he 
was, and was rouſed from his reverie only 
by the arrival of a friend with whom he 
had made an appointment to go in his 
chaiſe part of the way to Cambridge. 
This friend he was aſhamed to diſappoint, 
nor could he form any excuſe to account 
for his ſuddenly changing his mind and 
following his filter, whom he had ſteadily 
declined to accompany under pretence of 
urgent engagements. While he yet de- 
bated, the chaiſe was ready, and with an 
heart torn with contending paſſions, and a 
mind intent only on Celeſtina and the 
advantage Hamilton enjoyed of being ſo 
long with her, as during the ſtay of Mo- 
lyneux in Hampſhire and in the tour they 
were afterwards to make, he proceeded, 


abſent, 
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abſent, filent, and miſerable, to the end of 
his journey. 
Celeſtina with equal oppreſſion of ſpirits 
was yet more unfortunate, becauſe ſhe was 
afraid of enquiring too narrowly into the 
fource of her concern, nor did ſhe dare to 
indulge it, but was compelled to aſſume 
cheerfulnefs very foreign to her feelings. 
Mr. Hamilton, who had never taken much 
notice of her before, now ſeemed diſpoſed 
to amuſe himſelf by coquetting with her ; 
bur ſhe had ſo little inclination to encou- 
rage him, that, as he was too perfectly a 
man of the world to give himfelf muck 
trouble about any woman, he ſoon left her 
to her own amuſements. In a few days 
after the bride and bridegroom arrived at 
their houſe, it was filled with company ; 
and Matilda, wholly occupied with parties 
all che morning, and play in the evening, 
had never time to think of Celeſtina, who- 
foon found herſelf neglected by the only 
perſon whom ſhe could now call her 
nd and the diſappointment which till 
wy | ſat 
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fat ſo heavy on her heart—the failure, as 
ſhe believed, of Willoughby's regard—was 
now embittered by the coldneſs os rather 
careleſsneſs which ſhe experienced from his 
fiſter. 
In a few weeks a party was made to viſit 
Plymouth and the Weſtern bathing places. 
Celeſtina went with them as a matter of 
courſe, but ſhe felt herfclf dwindling faſt 
into the humiliating character of a de- 
pendent companion, and ſometimes fanci- 
ed that her place in the coach might have 
deen occupied by another more to the ſa- 


tisfaftion of her friend: yet Mrs. Molyneux 


was never rude to her; and ſometimes le- 
lated (with apparent kindneſs) how her 
mother had adopted her from a convent, 
and that therefore ſhe ever ſhould conſider 
her as a fiſter. Celeſtina always felt her- 
felf more mortified than gratified by theſe 
relations; and by degrees they became fo 
wkſome to her, and the whole ſiy le of con- 
verſation among Matilda's friends ſo little 
to her taſte, that ſhe inſenſibly acquired 
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an habit of abſenting herſelf, and of living: 
very much alone either in her own room 
or in the walks which wherever the party 
fixed ſhe contrived to find, and whither 
the image of Willoughby, ſuch as it had 
| been at a very early period of her life 
impreſſed on her young heart, inceflantly” 
accompanied her. This was more parti- 
cularly the caſe, when in the courſe of their 
tour Mr. and Mrs. Molyneux undertook 
to ſhew their friends Alveſtone, where 
Willoughby had ordered every. thing. to 
be prepared for their reception as if he had 
been himfelf there. Matilda re- viſited 
this beautiful place with no other emotions 
than thoſe of gratiſied pride; but on Celeſ- 
tiaa it had a very different effect: this 
was the ſcene where the happieſt hours of 
her life had paſſed. The dreſſing room 
where they all. uſed to · aſſemble when-the- 
only parent ſhe had known was its miſtreſs, 
brought her forcibly to the recollection of 
Celeſtina. The chair on which ſhe uſed 
to. fit, the furniture which ſhe had worked. 
_ herfelf;, 
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herſelf, and the pictures ſhe had collected, 

were ſo many memorials on which Celeſtina 
could not look without recollecting a thou- 
ſand inſtances of her general goodneſs or 
| her particular tenderneſs, and feeling with 
bitter regret the irreparable Joſs ſhe had 
foftained. * The park and the gardens too 


furniſhed her with many ſources of paiaful 


contemplation, mingled however with a 
degree of melancholy fo ſoothing, that 
nothing would have been to her ſo great 
a puniſhment as bei ng obliged to exchange 

it for the defultory and unintereſting con- 
verſation, which, in the little time ſpared 
from the card table, engaged the party 
withia the houſe. 
The party however troubled themſelves 
very little with her; and ſhe was left at 
liberty to retrace the walks which ſhe had 
fo often traverſed with Willoughby while | 
Matilda leaned on one arm and ſhe on the 


other, and to gaze on the profpetts which 


he, abt K vt wha 


ſp 
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bered all the propoſed improvements of 


| which be delighted to talk. A rapid ſtream 


durſting from the hollow of a rocky com- 
mon that bounded the park, and made its 
way through it, had been by the former 
Mr. Willoughby widened at a great en- 
pence, and now fell ſeveral feet into a vale 
which he had at a ſtill greater coſt, floate& 
with water. On the ſides of this fall, which: 
| had been formerly part of the common, 
ter that daſhed from rock to rock between 
the favourite ſears of Willoughby ;. who 
quently. amuſed himſelf wich projects. te: 


encreaſe the roar of the water or deepen: 
the ſhade of the wood that fringed it's fide. 


Fhis place was the daily roſort of Celeſtina: 


2 
26 and 
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and thither ſhe uſually carried ſome of 
thoſe books from the library that ſhe re- 
membered Mars. 444 hed 2 to hen. 
verofal of them, the place, the * a 
thouſand tender remembrances enforced. 
by each, ſerved at once to foften and de- 
preſs an heart naturally tender and affec- 
tionate, which, deprived of almoſt every 
other object of it's regard, cheriſhed with. 
painful pleaſure the idea of Willoughby,. 
ſuch as he once was, and when they paſſed 
here ſo. many innocent enchanting hours. 
But when be imagined that in a few months 
he would probably re-viſit theſe ſcenes 
with another, with Miſs Fitz Hayman, 
who would then be his wife, and that ſhe 
herſelf ſhould never again be admitted to. 
wander among. them with their beloved. 
maſter, ſick. deſpondence took. poſt ſſion 
of. her. ſoul, and it-was with difficulty after; 
theſe refleftions. that ſhe could reafſume 
coutage enough to mix with the friends. 
vhom, Mr. and Mis. Molyneus had affem+ 
bled: 
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dled to liſten to infipid pleaſantry and at: 
tend to unintereſting converſation. 
But whatever regret Celeſtina felt in re- 
collecting paſt hours of felicicy which ſhe 
knew could never return, ſhe left Alve- 
| ſtone with extreme reluctance, and had. it 
deen proper, or poſſible, would moſt wil- 
lingly have remained. there alone. In 
quitting it never to return, ſhe felt almoſt as 
much concern. as ſhe. had done when in 
taking leave of Willoughby ſhe fancied 
that ſhe ſhould fee him. no more till. he was 
married. to Miſs Fitz- Hayman. 

Of that match Mrs. Molyneux now 
very frequently ſpoke as a. matter entirely 
ſettled, and Celeſtina no longer doubted 
of it's ſpeedy completion. This circum». 
ſtance, (which gave her uneafineſs that ſhe 
was unable either to repreſs or entirely to 
diſguiſe), the encreaſing indifference - of 
Matilda towards her, and the conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of company in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Molyneux lived, united to raiſe in her a 
wiſh to quit them; and finding that the 
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hints ſhe gave of ſuch a diſpoſition were 
fuch a removal would probably not de 
objefted to, ſhe every day grew fonder of 
er project, and during their ſtay at Sid- 
mouth fixed on a cottage about four miles 
from it, where ſhe thought ſhe might re- 
fide, if not happily at leaft in that quiet 
b uricy which her ci x 3 

and her diftaſte to the world in 
which ſhe now lived, pleaſant. She found 
chat the could there be accommodated 
with board and lodging, and there ſhe 
would now have remained if Mrs. Moly- 
neux had not, when ſhe underſtood her 
project, infifted on her returning to Lon- 
don with her after finiſhing their tour, — 
Go with me, however, ſaid ſhe, ** the 
reſt of our journey, and till we meet the 
Cafttenorths, who are to be in town in 
Oftober; and then if you have this rural 
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tation, Celeſtina thought ſhe ought not to 
decline it, and therefore, though meeting 
the Caſtlenorths was what ſhe moſt ſoli- 
citouſly wiſhed to avoid, ſhe determined 
to go with her friend to town, that ſhe 
might not give her any pretence for for- 
8 or incur the cenſvre 
. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


Tux return of Mr. and Mrs. Moly- 
neux to London was poſtponed from time 
to time till November. Lord Caſtlenorth 
had been too ill to ſet out on his journey to 
England at the time he propoſed, and the 
family meeting which was to ſettle all that 
related to the marriage was now delayed 
till after Chriſtmas. Willoughby however 

teſtified no impatience :. he had promiſed 
to meet his ſiſter and her kuſband in town. 
on their arrival; but inſtead of doing fo,. 
he ſent ſuch an inſufficient excuſe as muſt 
have appeared very ſtrange to. Matilda. 
had ſhe thought much about it; but im- 
merſed in pleaſures and purſuits of her 
own, ſhe gave herſelf very little time to re- 
flect on her brother's. conduct, and was 


or hom fugpoling ther he abſented him 
felf: 
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without encreaſing and confirming a paſ- 
fion which he had many reaſons againſt 
_ indulging, and of which he was determined 
to cure himſelf by abſence and reflection. 
The negociation with his uncle, which 
had been carried ſo far by his mother, he 
neither declined nor forwarded ; but ſuf- 
fered it to remain nearly on the footing ſhe 
had left it, flattering himſelf that by the 
time Miſs Fitz- Hayman arrived in London, 
he ſhould have fo far conquered his early 
attachment as to have an heart as well as 
the hand, which he had promiſcd to his 
mother's entreaties, to offer her. 


Though his endeavours to forget Celeſ- 
tina had hitherto been quite unſueceſsſul, 
he had however acquired ſo much reſolu- 
tion as to determine not to ſee her, till the 
arrival of his deſtined wife, and the final 
ſertlement of every thing that related to 
his marriage, ſhould put it out of his power 
to break the engagement he had made to 
Mrs. Willoughby in her laſt hours, and to 
facrifice every thing to his paſſion. The 
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ſtruggle he underwent however was dread- 
ſelf che neceſſity there was for his forgetting 
Celeftina, he fo accuſtomed himſelf to 
think of her, that he in reality ſoon ceaſed 
to think with intereſt of any body elſe ; 
and though he endeavoured to perſuade 
_ himſelf that he ſhould have courage to 
acquit himſelf of what hg tried to think his 
duty to his family, to his mother's me- 
mory, and himſelſ, ihere was no intelligence 
he ſo much dreaded as that of the arrival 
of his uncle's family in England. 
Celeſtina on her part, paſſed her time in 
a way very unpleaſant to her. Mrs. Moly- 
neux, now miſtreſs of herſelf, plunged 
into unceaſing diffipation ; and as Celeſtina 
was frequently defired to accompany her, 
and always to make one of the parties ſhe 
collected at her own houſe, ſhe found that 
the expences of dreſs alone would greatly 
exceed the income of her little fortune, 


and that ſhe ſhould ſoon exhauſt it to live 


gave her no 
pleaſure, 


among people whole ſociety 
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up a table or the corner of à coach when 
it was vacant. Her quickneſs of appre- 
too frequently remark, that the table or the 
coach might in the apprehenfion of Matilda 
always be as well, and ſometimes better 
filled; and theſe obſervations, together 
with her growing diſlike to Mr. Molyneux, 
and the people with whom he affociated, 
who not unfrequently treated her with the 

_  impertinent familiarity which they thought 
themſelves at liberty to uſe towards Mrs. 
Molyneux's companion, renewed, before ſhe 
had been fix weeks in town, her wiſh to 
quit them for ever, and to enjoy in her 
own way the ſinall independence given ber 
by her lamented benefactreſs. 
The certainty that Miſs Pita -Hayman 
was fo ſoon to become the wife of the only 

man for whom ſhe ever had felt the leaſt 

degree of partiality, haſtened the execution 
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of the great beauty, the extraordinary ac- 
compliſhments, and the immenſe fortune 
of the future bride, while Mrs. Molyneux 
was exerciling her fancy on the equipages, 
and other preparations which were ſo ſoon 
to be on foot for the wedding of her bro- 
ther; a ſubject that Celeſtina always liſtened 
to with impatience, which, though ſhe with 
difficulty concealed it from others, ſhe was 
painfully conſcious of herſelf. The eter- 
nal harangues of Mrs. Molyneux on tafte 
and elegance had always been fatiguing ta 
ber, but ſhe was more than uſually diſ- 
guſted when the purpofe of theſe lectures 
was to decide upon or to deſcribe the bri- 
dal finer ies intended for Willoughby and 
Miſs Firz- Hayman, 
A letter now arrived from Lady Caſtle- 
north announcing her intentions of being 
in London with her Lord ard her daughter 
the following week ; and at this intelli- 
_ gence Celeſtina, no longer heſitating, wrote 
to the perſon near Sidmouth, to whom ſhe 
bad ſpoken the preceding fu 


finding 
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finding ſhe could be immediately received 
at the lodging ſhe had then looked at, 
ſhe packed up and ſent by the waggon 
the ſmall collection of books given her 
by Mrs. Willoughby, which with her 
_ cloaths and the legacy veſted in the funds, 
were all her worldly poſſcflions ; and that 
evening after ſupper, when by a chance 
very unuſual with them Mr. and Mrs. Mo- 
lyneux were without company, ſhe declared 
her intentions of going into the country 


the next day. 
Me. Molyneux, twirling about a wine 
glaſs and humming a tune, ſeemed to at- 
rend very little to the information ; his 
wife, after hearing it with almoſt equal in- 
difference, ſaid—** | cannot imagine, my 
dear, why you think of going into the 
country now, or what you propoſe by it.” 

+ Nothing more,” replied Celeftina, 
piqued at the coldneſs of her manner, 
% than to accuſtom myſelf at once to a 
mode of life which my narrow fortune ren 
ders, 
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ders, if not abſolutely neceſſary, at leaſt 
, 
Prudence, cried Molyneux with a 

finilewhich Celeſtina thought acontemptu- 
eus one, © is an acquiſition very unuſual 
at eighteen : but a girl of ſpirit, with ſo 
pretty a perſon as your's is, ſhquld be ra - 
ther ambitious than prudent, and ſhould 
try to make her fortune by marriage inſtead 
.of hiding herſelf in the country. Num- 
berlefs young women about town have 
done extremely well, who, without any com- 
. had your ſhare of beauty.” 
Very poſſibly, Sir,” replied Celeſtina; 
but unleſs my mind was diſpoſed as 
their minds probably were, which I believe 
it never will be, the perſonal advantages 
you fo flatteringly allow me, will never ob- 
tain the affluence you think fo defirable.” 
« What do you mean to ſay?” anſwered 
be. What! do you pretend that you 
would not marry as other women do for 

money or title?“ | 


SFr * my heneus.” 
Pooh! 
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< -Pooh I thought you had more ſenſe ; 
but ſince it is fb, my dear Celeſtina, I wiſh 
you all poſſible felicity in your new plan 
of paſtoral amuſement, and doubt not but 
that ſome tender and amiable Philander, ia 
the ſhape of a young welt country curate, 
will enable you to realize to your heart's 
content r 
and rural happineſs.” 
Molyneux then ſauntered ave. adds 
lady looking in a pocket mirror, and pick - 
Jou know, Celeſtina, that I have the 
greateſt regard in the world for you, and 
that I have argued · with you for ever about 
this nonſenſical reſolution, which I cannot 
imagine what put into your head. You 
will de tired to death, child, in the country | 
at this time of the year. However if vou 
will go, do ſtay here at leaſt till after my 
brother is married. We ſhall have half the 
world with us then, and 1 ſhall want you 


for eweaty things.” 


At 
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At the mention of Willoughby's mar- 
riage, Celeſtina, though ſomuch accuſtomed 


to hear of it, changed colour, and her 
voice as well as her logk might have be- 


trayed the uneaſy ſenſations ſhe felt, if 


Mrs. Molyneux had not been always too 
much occupied by herſelf to attend very 
narrowly to another. 

« Pardon me, dear Madam,” faid Ce- 
leftina, * I certainly cannot be wanted on 
that occaſion. You will have ſo many 
other friends about you that I ſhall not be 


miſſed ; and I have no right, indeed I 


never had any, to be upon an equality with 
the perſons who will then be aſſembled 
about you. Let me therefore find my 


to appear in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree ungrateful for paſt kindneſs or too 
impatient of her preſent ſituation, agreed 


to ſtay another week in town ; and retired 


to her own room relieved by having thus 
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declared her intentions, and fixed the time 
when her preſent uneaſy ſtate of depend- 
ance would be at an end. 

But of this delay ſhe repented, when the 
next day notice was received by Mrs. Mo- 
Iyneux of the arrival of Lord and Lady- 
Caſtlenorth at their houſe in Groſvenor- 
Nreer. Mr. and Mrs. Molynevrx inſtantly 
waited on them; the next evening they 
| were to return the viſit in form; and 
thus Celeſtina was compelled to be preſent 
a eee 
vouring to avoid. 


Lord Caſtlenorth was one of thoſe un- 
_ fortunate beings, who have been brought 
up never to have a wiſh unprevented or a 
want ungratified. He was born when his 
father was far advanced in life, the fole 
heir to one of the moſt ancient“ families 
and opulent fortunes in England ; and was 


» Fitz Hayman, Earl of Gloceſter, came in with 
the Conqueror, the heireſs of which family married 
a natural fon of Henry I. by N Gonghur ef 
Rhees Prince of South Wales. 
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of ſo much conſequence, that till he was 
near eighteen he was hardly ever ſuffered 
out of the fight of his father. He was 
then releaſed by death from the officious 
affeftion which had long been very trou- 
bleſome to him; and with every thing on 


his fide but a good conſtitution, he fat 
out on a wild career of pleaſure, in which, 
before he had materially hurt his fortune, 
he was ſtopped by the apprehenſion of de- 
clining 


health. His figure was one of thoſe 

which look as if 

. The blafts of January would blow them thro* 
and thro* ;** 


and the irregularities of his life had fo 
much impared a habit naturally weak, 
that at thirty he was a mere ſhadow, and 
then was told by his phyſicians that he 
muſt reſolve on a reſidence of ſome time 
in the South of Europe if he would avoid 
going to that country © from whoſe bourn 
no traveller returns:“ to which having 
an invincible averſion, he loft not a mo- 
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ment in complying with their advice. But 
as he ſoon recovered ſome degree of health, 
he grew every day leſs attentive to injunc- 
tions they had given as to his manner 
of life; and relapſing into his former 
indifcretions, he was again reduced to ex- 
tremities, and when very little hope of his 
life remained, was recommended by one of 

his medteed friends in London to pet kim- 
ſelf under the care of Dr. Maclaurin, a 

Scottiſh phyſician, who had been ſettled for 
two or three years at Naples with his wife - 


nnd family. 


There he was treated with the moſt affi- 
duous attention, not only by the Doctor 
himſelf but by Mrs. Maclaurin and her 
daughter, then near thirty, who was ſo rea- 
ſonable as to allow herſelf to be five and 
_ twenty. She was tall, and had a tolerable 

face, with which her ambition to be ad- 
- mired, ſuffered her not to be content in it's 
natural ſtate. She had been brought up 
to attend moſt ſedulouſly to her own inte- 

reſt, and to purſue the eſtabliſhment of her 
54 E 8 fortune 
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fortune by marriage: ſhe had therefore 
learned early to fawn and flatter; and to 
the cunning of her mother united ſome 
portion of the abilities of her father. Mrs. 
Maclaurin was one of that ſpecies of beings 
who are by courteſy denominated good 
fort of women. All her virtues were ne- 
gative; and of the few vices ſhe had it in 
her power to practiſe, ſhe contented her- 
felf with malice and defamation, and even 
in thoſe ſhe never indulged herſelf unleſs 
very certain that the objects were incapable 
of retort and totally defencelefs. She had 
now however but little opportunity of gra- 
tification; for though ſhe had lived three 
years in Italy, ſhe underſtood not a word 
of the language, and her attempts to amend 
the world being therefore made, in one not 
underſtood by thoſe in whoſe favor they 
were exerted, were very little compre- 
hended, and of courſe failed of affording 
her much ſatis faction. Her talents being 
thus perforce confined to her own houthold, 
had taken another turn, and had been ap- 
| > Sj | | plied 
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plied to the acquiſition of money, and of 
ſecuring a good match for her daughter. 
The Doctor, though really a man of 
ſome abilities, had not hitherto been ſuc- 
ceſsful enough in his profeſſion to be ena- 
bled to give her a fortune : the project of 
marrying her well was equally intereſting 
to him; and among the various patients 
he had received into his houſe fince he re- 
fided at Naples, the elder ſon of a very 
opulent merchant in London, and an old 
Baronet, who had ſeveral daughters older 
than Miſs Maclavrin, very narrowly eſcaped 
her multiform attractions by the imper- 
tinent remonſlrances of their families. 
Lord Caftlenorth had no relations but 
Mrs. Willoughby, who was very unlikely 
to interfere in any matrimonial project; he 
had beſides a much larger fortune, and was 
of a much higher rank, than any of thoſe 
for whom the family of Maclaurin had in- 
tended the honor of their alliance ; but the 
very circumſtances which rendered theproſ- 
pect of ſuch a marriage moſt alluring, 
E 3 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to preclude the probability of ſuc- 
Among the few things Lord Caftlenorth 
had learned of his father, the principal was 
to value himſelf on his deſcent; and, as 
far as related to his own family, he was a 
genealogiſt almoſt as ſoon as he could ſpeak. 
As he advanced in life, he found himſelf 
of ſo little conſequence for individual me- 
Tit, that he was compelled to avail himſelf 
of the names of his anceftors, from whom 
only he derived any importance at all; 
and the *puny inſe ſhivering at a breeze,” 
ſwelled with conſcious pride when he re- 
cited the names of heroes from whom he 
had ſo woefully degenerated. 
This pride of anceſtry was now the moſt 
_ diſtinguiſhing feature in a character where 
it appeared with the greateſt prominence, 
from the faintneſs and infipidity of the 
other traits, for being no longer able to 
purſue the diffolute manner of life which 
he had adoptedrather from faſhion than in- 


_ clination, 
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clination, he had now in other reſpefts no 
character at all. 

Miſs Maclaurin, who began to ſtudy 
him as ſoon as he was received by her fa- 
ther ſoon ſaw it, and ſaw it with diſmay ; 
for ſhe ſuppoſed that it would be an inſu- 
perable bar to thoſe hopes, which ſhe 
thought ſhe might otherwiſe 9 reaſon- 
ably entertain. 

The Doctor however had too many re- 


ſources to be fo eaſily diſcouraged. He 
fabricated withadmirableingenvity a ſtory, 


of which he juſtly ſuppoſed the ignorance 
and indolence of his patient would prevent 
his ever detecting the falſehood. He ſaid 
that he was really a Hamilton, and had 
taken his preſent name in compliance with 
the whim of a diſtant relation, who had on 
that condition given him his property. 
The only objeftion being thus removed, 
Miſs Maclaurin had a f ir field for her 
attractive talents; and they were ſo effec- 
rually exerted, that in about five months 
after Lord Caſtlenorth's reception into the 

E4 family 
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family of Maclaurin, he became himſelf a 
member of it, and Miſs Maclaurin returned 
to England as his wife. 

That her father might ſtill retain, with- 
out too ſcrupulous an enquiry, his relation- 
ſhip to the houſe of Hamilton, and that 
her mother's coarſe figure and coarſer man- 
ners might be no diſgrace to Lady Caſtle- 
north in the ſphere where ſhe now prepared 
to blaze, ſhe prevailed upon them to retire 
to their native country on a penſion which 
there gave them conſequence: while her 
Ladyſhip, who while ſhe was Miſs Mac- . 
laurin had nothing doubted of her own 
eminent perfections, was now ſo convinced 
of their irreſiſtible power by their having 
thus eſtabliſhed her in a fituation ſo much 
above her hopes, that ſhe thought herſelf 
born for the government and amendment 
of the world, and from that period had 
beenadvancinginarroganceandoſtentation 
till the preſent hour ; when at the age of 
fifty, with an unweildy perſon and a broad 
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emulous of giving ſome protection to two 
grey prominent eyes, whoſe lids ſeemed 
inadequate to ſhade them, Lady Caſtle- 
north was as well by her rank as her ta- 
lents and her travels, qualified in her own 
opinion for univerſal dominion. Not con- 
with deſpotic ſway, (which indeed ſaved 
him the trouble and probably the diſgrace 
of governing himſelf) ſhe aſſumed towards 
the reft of the world a ſtyle equally difta- 
torial. Her opinion was ſtroagly enforce 
on every topic that came before her; in 
private anccdote, in public debates, in 
literature, in politics, in faſhions, ſhe was 
equally omaiſcient ; and whether the con. 
verſation ran on taxes or on taſte, in laying 
out grounds or on ſetting out a dinner, in 
making a peace or a poem, ſhe underſtood. 
all, deſcanted on all, and could decide 
on all, in a way from which few of her 
auditors had at che moment courage to 


By the ſide of this majeſtic figure, her 
4 Lord, 
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Lord, the deſcendant of the old Earls of 
Glouceſter, of Welſh Princes and Engliſn 
Kings, funk into infignificance. His di- 
minĩtive figure, now ſhrunk by age and 
fickneſs, his fallow and withered counte- 
nance, and his feeble ſtep, formed a de- 
cided contraft to his robuſt and Juno-like 
lady, by whom he ſuffered himſelf to be 
led about, without ever pretending to diſ- 
fent from her opinion, unleſs in matters of 
heraldry or genealogy, where he ſtill ven- 
tured to take the lead, in which ſhe was 
His Lordſhip's ill health had made bim 
alſo converſant in phyfic; a ſcience in 
hic, notwithſtandiog her hereditary claim 
to 1t, Lady Caſtlenorth had not ſhewn much 
diſpoſition to contend with him: but as 
there was more trouble and diſgu than 
honour to be obtained by a conſtant atten- 
tion to it, as applied to his real or ima-- 
ginary complaints, ſhe had very frequently- 
delegated her authority, and at length 
quite relinquiſned her knowledge, to a 
relation, 
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relation, who being a widow (and faid to 
poſſefs a pretty fortune though nobody ever 
knew where it lay) now about fix and forty, 
had with infinite philanthropy dedicated 
her days to relieve the infirmities of her 
fellow creatures without any other advan- 
tage than that of. being received in turn 
at their houſes. She knew every receipt, 
whether of diet or medicine, that could be 
named, as preventative or cure; underſtood 
the preparation of every quack remedy, 
and the qualities of all the drugs of which 
acquainted with. the human frame; and 
would in all companies give the hiſtory of. 
any complaint to which it is fubje@ in 
technical terms, to the wonder of ſome 
and the terror of many hearers.. Such were 
the manners of Mrs. Calder; and her per- 
ſon was one of thoſe, which but for. their 
ſingularity, nobody. would ever recollect 
as having ſern at all. She now reſided 
almoſt conſtantly with Lord and Lady 
Caſtlenorth, to both of whom ſhe had con- 
TE Me traved.. 


to much of what nature had very fcantily 
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trĩved to render herſelf neceſſary. With 
them ſhe had been abroad, (where ſhe had 
greatly improved her ſtock of knowledge, 
and had actually written a treatiſe on the 
goitres of the Alpine peaſants, which Lady 
Caftlenorth was polifhing for publication,) 
and ſhe was now of the party who were 
aſſembled at Mrs. Molyneux's ; where the 
laſt but not the leaſt in confequence ap- 
peared alſo—the deſtined bride of Wil- 
loughby. | 
The claim of this young lady to eminent 
+ beauty, or to any thing more than a barely 
tolerable perfon, would certainly not have 
been allowed, had ſhe not been heireſs to 
the illuſtrious houſe of Fitz-Hayman; bur 
the eſcutcheon of pretence, which ſhe had a 
right to, ſeemed to give her a pretence alſo, 


as large as her mother, whom ſhe greatly 
and as her hair was not dark, the want of 
contraſt 25 Saad---4 

effect, 
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effect, which nothing could have relieved 


aſſiſted by a greater quantity of rouge than 
unmarried ladies are even by the French 
cuſtoms uſually allowed. What expreſſion 


they naturally had however was not pleaſ- 
Ing, and what they borrowed from this ad. 


dition added more to their fierceneſs than 
their luſtre. They were eyes of * high 
claims and expectations, which demanded 
rather than ſolicited admiration, and figni- 


fied pretty plainly the real diſpoſition of a 


character, inflated withideas of it's own con- 
ſequence, and conſidering more than half 


the world as beings of another ſpecies, 
whoſe evils ſhe could not feel for, becauſe 


ſhe was placed where it was impoſſible ſhe 
could ever ſhare them. 


To the perſonal arrogance of her mother, 


ſhe added the hereditary pride of her fa- 
ther: the firſt had taught her that hardly 
any man could deſerve fo perfect and ac- 
compliſhed a creature ; the fecond, that it 
was more defirable to unite herfelf with 

Willoughby, 


but two dark eyes, whoſe powers were 


* 
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Willoughby, and thus continue her own il- 
Juſtrious race, than loſe or ſhare her con- 
ſequence by marrying a nobleman of ſupe- 
rior rank. Some degree of perſonal. par- 
tiality too, contributed to render this reſo- 
lution more pleaſing to her; for though 
ſhe had not ſeen her couſin for between 
three and four years, his graceful and 
beautiful. form. when he left Eton, with 
his dark auburn hair flowing over his 
ſhoulders, had 3 
— 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SUCH was the group, which, at a very 
late hour in the evening, entered the din- 
ing- room of Mrs. Molyneux, who, with 
her huſband and Celeftina, received them 
in the uſual forms. Lady Caſtlenorth, as 
vſual, took the lead in converſation, having 
firſt ſatisfied herſelf that Mes. Molyneux 
had fent for Willoughby, and heard her 
aſſurances that he would certainly be in 
town the firſt moment he poſſibly could af- 
ter hearing of the- arrival. of his noble re. 


lations. 


What fort of taſte, my dear, cried 
ker Ladyſhip to Mrs. Molyneux, is this 
apartment fitted up in ?— ls this the pre- 
fent ſtyle in a — it ex · 


tremely ugly.“ 

This was trenching on Matilda in a very 
tender point. Taſte was: her reigning ſoĩ- 

dle . 
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marriage, been fitted up under her direc- 
tions at an immenſe expence. To have 
her elegance called fo abruptly in queſtion, 
therefore, was very far from being pleaſant, 
and ſhe anſwered coldly—* I am ſorry you 
diſlike it: it is, I believe, the neweſt ſtyle 
of doing rooms. To what does your La- 


dip object?“ 


Ob, to the whole. Theſe fort of pa- 
pers are unclaffical and glaring: I don't 
like the colour of your furniture neither.” 
Nor I,“ interrupted Mrs. Calder; tis 
terrible for the eyes: does not your Lordſhip 
find it dazzling and inconvenient even by 
eandle light?“ She then began to explain 
the effect of glaring and ſtrong colours on 
the vifual orb, when Lady Caſtlenorth, 
who had no intention to throw the conver- 
fation into her hands, turned abruptly to- 
wards Celeſtina, of whom ſhe had hitherto 
taken no notice, and faid, looking ſteadily 
at her while ſhe addreſſed Mrs. Molyneux, 
That, I think, is the young woman whom 
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your late mother ſaid ſhe took out of a con- 
vent ſomewhere in France, is it not?” 

Mrs. Molyneux anſwering in the affirma- 
tive, Lady Caſtlenorth, her eyes ſtill fixed 
on the obje& of her enquiry, faid, © Aye, 
I thought [| recollected her :—Umph !— 
and fo Mrs. Willoughby provided for her, 
did ſhe ? Well ! and is ſhe to live on with 
you, as ſhe did in your mother's time?“ 
„ Only a few days longer, Madam,” 
ſaid Celeſtina, who had borne very impa- 
tiently this rude and unfeeling fcrutiny ; 
* I am then going to reid entirely in the 
country.” 
am glad of i ie, child,” replied the 
lady ; for I always conſider it as a misfor- 
tune when girls are educated above their 
fortune, and introduced into a ſtyle of life 
they have no pretenſions to. Indeed, I 

gave Mrs. Willoughby my opinion about 
| you repeatedly in your infancy. I did not 
then know that her circumſtances allowed 
her, in juſtice to ber buband's children, to 
provide fo amply for another. However, 
though 
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though it was a great deal for her to do, it 
is not by any means a fortune to authoriſe 
you with prudence to continue to live 
abouc town. You took, I think, your 
Chriſtian name from the order of Nuns 
among whom you were reared ; and your 
ſurname—I mean the name they gave 
you—it has eſcaped me? 

« My name, Madam,” ſaid Celeſtina, 
whoſe tears were reſtrained only by indig- 
nation, is De Mornay . 

« True; I recolle& it now. I remem- 
ber I enquired of Mrs. Willoughby, whe- 
ther when they gave you that name they 
had any reaſon to fancy you any way re- 
lated to the family of the famous du Pleſſis 
Mornay ; but I think ſhe teld me no, and 
that you received that appellation becauſe 
the Superior to whoſe care you were en- 
truſted had fome fanciful partiality to- the 
name.” 

To this no anſwer being given the con- 


verſation took another turn, but was ſtill 
engroſſed by Lady Caſtlenorth; while Mrs. 
Molynevs, 


\ 
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Molyneux, wearied to death, propoſed 
cards, and making a table with the noble 
pair, Mrs. Calder, and her huſband, ſhe 
ſat down herſelf by Miſs Fitz. Hayman, 
and endeavoured to enter into converſation 
with her. | 

Miſs Fitz-Hayman however, who never 
loved her couſin becauſe the had heard her 
reckoned handſome, and who was out of 
humour to fiad that Willoughby was not 
yet arrived, though there was barely time 
for him to have come expreſs, received all 
her advances with more than her uſual 
haughty indifference; and while ſhe an- 
ſwered in ſhort ſentences or mere mono- 
ſyllables, ſhe now examined with looks of 
dillike the ſtudied but becoming drefs of 
Mrs. Molyneux, now, with yet more un- 
pleaſant expreſſion, glanced with averted 
head, from the corners of her eyes, on Ce- 
leſtina, who, without any ſtudy at all was 
infinitely more beautiful. 
Theſe fcowling looks of mingled malig- 
nity and contempt, added to the behaviour 
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of Lady Caſtlenorth towards her, had by 
this time rendered the room fo difagreeable 
to her, that ſhe left it as ſoon as ſhe could. 
A loud rap at the door however ſoon after 
announced the arrival of other viſitors; and 
ſome ladies coming in who had finiſhed 
their circle of viſits for that evening, Mrs. 
Molyneux, as tired of the daughter's fi- 
lence as ſhe had before been of the mother's 
Joquacity, propoſed a table at vingt un, 
which Celeſtina was immediately defired to 
Join. | 
The party were hardly placed at'it, be- 
fore Mr. Molyneux was informed by his 
own ſervant that Mr. Willoughby was be- 
low and aſked to ſpeak to him. * Deſire 
him to come up,” replied he, without any 
ſceming conſciouſneſs of the formidable na- 
ture of the interview he was to go through. 
« He is in boots, Sir,” replied the ſer- 
vant, ** and defired me to fay that he is 
„ 5 
* Oh, but we ſhall not let him go, 
 faid Molyneux, © Do, Mrs. Molyneux,“ 
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contioved he, zddreffing himſelf to his 


wife, „ do go down and- bring up this 
brother of your's.” 


Lady Caftlenorth, ſtill appearing to attend 
to her game, turned her fiercely-queſtion- 
ing eyes, firſt on her daughter, (who might 
have bluſhed if her complexion had been 
calculated to ſhew the ſuffufion of blood,) 
and then unluckily they were attracted by 
the more unequivocal and deep roſe co- 
Jour, which for a moment took 
of the face of Celeftins, who fir nent wo tas. 

There was no time to comment on this 
appearance before it was heightened by the 
entrance of Willoughby, who was imme» 
diate ly led by his fiſter to Lord Caſtlenorth, 
then to her Ladyſhip, and at length to 
Mits Firz-Hayman. He paid his compli. 
ments to all with his ufual graceful man- 
ners, but not without an expreſſion of pain 
and embarraſſment in his countenance, 
which he ſeemed vainly trying to ſhake off. 
He had yet diſtinguiſhed nobody in the 


| Mrs. Molyneux roſe and left the rooms 
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room but thoſe to whom he had been 
ſpeaking ; but on recovering from the low 
bow he had made to Miſs Fitz-Hayman, 
he ſaw Celeſtina; and ſtarting, he ſaid in 
a hurrying way Miſs De Mornay! I 
thought you had left my ſiſter l I hope 1 
ſee you well?” Celeftina anſwered only by 
a curtſey ; and Willoughby, turning away 
towards Mrs. Molyneux, told her that he 
was a good deal fatigued, and muſt beg 
her to excuſe him for the reſt of the even- 
ing, but that he would be with her the 
following morning to breakfaſt. © Your 
Lordſhip,” added he, turning to his uncle, 
« will perhaps allow me to pay my reſpetts 
to you and Lady Caſtlenorth in the courſe 
of the morning: then without waiting 
for the reply which his Lordſhip was in 
great form waiting to give him, he hurried 
aut of the room, and the card tables very 
ſoon afterwards broke up. 
Though Willoughby wis very much 
altered fince Miſs Fitz-Hayman had laſt 


ſeca him, the change appeared greatly in 
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his favour. His undreſs, and the agitation 
he was apparently in, which ſhe imputed 
to the effect of her charms, combined to 
make him appear more intereſting both to 
the mother and daughter ; and as they went 
home, Lord Caſtlenorth, who grew every 
day fonder of the propoſed marriage, 
ſpoke much in praiſe of his nephew's fi- 
gure and manner. He has a great deal, 
faid he, of the family countenance. He 
ſtrikes me, indeed, he always did from a 
boy, as reſembling greatly the picture 
painted on board of William, fon of Ro- 
bert Fitz Hayman, Seneſchal to Henry II. 
who obtained the grants of the eſtate in 
Glouceſterſhice. His arms were azure, a 
lion rampant, gardant or; the original 
bearing of the family ; you ſee it fo in the 
great window of the hall at Caſtlenorth: 
the next is that of his wife, party per pale, 
two griffins counter ſailant, fable, langued 
gules. This is my firſt quarter for the 
name of Bigot, a daughter of which houſe, 
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_ this William, ſon of Robert, married.” 
favourite topic, and in the numberleſs quar- 
terings of his preſent bearing, he quite for- 
got the merits of his nephew, and was 


arrived at their own houſe. The imagina- 
tons however of the reſt of the company 


ſo often repeated, had all left him to ſettle 
His chevrons and chevronels his own way ; 
even the attentive and complaiſant Mrs. 
Calder was conſidering whether a lady in 
the company they had left, who had re- 
lated her complaints to her, was in a right 
laying up a little magazine of literature, 
which ſhe intended to open on Willoughby 
the next day; and her daughter was con- 
templating in her mind's eye, the hand- 
| fome perſon of Willoughby, the figure 


—_ 


finding nothing to arreſt them in a detail 
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umph there would be, when without de- 
grading herſelf, by an unequal alliance in 
point of family, ſhe ſhould notwithſtand- 
ing carry to her huſband ſo ſplendid a 


fortune, and titles ſo ancient and illuſ- 
trious. 


Vor. I. F CHAP: 
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CHAPTER VL 


Tus party the noble viſitors had left 
were very differently employed: Mrs. 
Molyneux, almoſt always accuſtomed to 
be heard with attention and ſubmitted to 
with deference as a beauty and a woman 
of exquiſite taſte, was piqued and offended 
by the air of ſuperior intelligence aſſumed 
by Lady Caſtlenorth, who treated her like 
a child that knew nothing. Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman too had not expreſſed any admi- 
ration at her dreſs and figure, but had 
viewed her with ſupercilious filence ; white 
Mrs. Calder, from knowing her to be a 
young married woman, had with more cu- 
rioſity than elegance enquired whether ſhe 
was likely to give the Molyneux family 
the heir ſo much deſired by the older part 
| FO 
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_ of it; a queſtion which extremely diſguſted 
her. Lord Caſtlenorth, (who had compli- 
mented her upon her perſon, particularly 
on her long Chineſe eyes, and the form of 
ber face, which he ſaid was extremely like 
that of Gertrude Fitz- Hayman, ſome time 
Maid of Honor toCatharineof Arragon and 
afterwards Counteſs of Powis,) was, ſhe 
declared to Mr. Molyneux, the only tole- 
rable creature of the party. My uncle,” 
faid ſhe, as ſoon as they were alone, my 
uncle is a reaſonable being ; but for the 
reſt! did you ever ſee a plainer woman 
than Miſs Fitz- Hayman? her cloaths might 


de French, but I am ſure ſhe looks abſo- 


lately Dutch in them. It's really a mis- 
fortune at her time of life to be fo large.” 
Molyneux careleſsly anfwered—* You 
ſee ſhe is ſenſible of the misfortune by her 
endeavours to conceal it: but "tis more 
witty than wiſe, I think, to find fault wich 
her. Willoughby can ſee | ſuppoſe as well 
as you can, and I don't think it very po- 
litic in you to give him your authority for 


Wo diſliking 
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difliking her. Let him marry her, and 
then hate and abuſe her as much as you 
will.” 

« Oh!” replied the lady, 1 ſhall al- 


% So I dare ſay will he,” interrupted 


Molyneux; but let them be once mar- 


ried, and all that is very immaterial to you: 


it is by no means fo, that your brother 
cannot, till he does marry, pay the ſecond 
Hive thouſand pounds of your fortune, un- 


indeed the mortgagee is, as far as I can 


with this charge upon it, which he will 


loughby has no choice—matrimony or the 


diſmembering his eſtates; and pray never 


put it into his head to heſitate. This af- 
ſectionate brother in law then went to his 


own drefſing room, and Mrs. Molyneux 


taking a candle, ſurveying herſelf in the 
great glaſs, and wondering how it was poſ- 
ſidle ſuch a figure and face could fail to at- 


Jeſs he ſells the Wichcombe eſtate, which 


immediately pay off. You fee that Wil- 


trat 


8 
N 
1 
; 


learn, very impatient to take poſſeſſion o 


. the enjoyed very little repoſe, the aroſe 
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tract univerſal admiration from all ages and 
ſexes, retired to her bed. 
The contemplations of poor Celeſtina, 
who had left them the moment the com- 
pany diſperſed, were much more painful. 
The fight of Willoughby, his ſurpriae, and, 
as ſhe thought, his diſpleaſure at fiading 
her till there, were as poiſoned arrows in 
her breaſt. But the pride of conſcious 
worth, aided by her difinterefted affeclion 
for him, enabled her, though not to heal, 
| yet to endure without weak complainings, 
the exquiſite pain they inflicted, and to give 
her courage immediately to execute the 
deſign ſhe had long formed of withdrawing 

herſelf from his fight for ever. It was now 
impoſſible for her to ſet out the next day, 
but that immediately following i it ſhe fixed 
for her departure; and after a night in which 


early in order to make the immediate pre- 
parations for her journey, which ſhe deter- 


mined, in order to ſave expence, to make 
in the Exeter ſtage. 


F 3 As 
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As ſhe was defirous of giving as little 
trouble as poſũble to Mr. Mulyneux's fer- 


vants, who were all people of great conſe - 


quence and would any of them have 
thought ſuch a commiſſion degrading, ſhe 
determined to go herſelf inco the city, 


where places were to be taken. It was yet 


ſo early when ſhe went down to execute 
this intention, that only the houſemaid was 
ſtirring, and the windows of the parlour 


only were opened: there Celeſtina fat 


while the maid went into the kitchen to 


get her a glaſs of milk and water, which 


ſhe had aſked for ; and while ſhe yet trifled 
with it, being indeed afraid to venture into 
the ſtreets till ſhe ſaw more people in them, 


ſhe heard the ſervant, who was at the door 


duſting the hall and ſteps, ſpeak to ſome- 


body who entered, and the inſtant after- 
wards Willoughby came into the room 


where the was. 


She aroſe trembling and amazed from 
her ſeat. © Miſs De Mornay,” ſaid he, 


as r Cape 


£ 
2 „ 


by, after ſtanding there a moment, ſeemed 
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__anſwered—* yes,” and ſat down again. 
He laid down his hat on the fide board ; 


and as if he knew not what to ſay, went to 
the window. 


Celeſtina ſat motionleſs; and Willough- 


aſhamed of his filence, yet afraid to ſpeak. 
He traverſed the . room, mended the fire, 


and complaining: of the cold, at length 


ventured to enquire of Celeſtina what in- 
duced her to venture out at ſo early an 


| hour of fo unpleaſant a morning? She 


replied calmly, for ſhe had by this time 
regained her compoſure, that ſhe had buſi- 


neſs i in the city. 


* Buſineſs in the city!” cried Wil- 
loughby ; and at this time of the day! 
Ah! Celeſtina l there was a time when you 
would not thus have anſwered my enquiry.” 


He was going on, when Celeſtina inter- 
rupted him: 


I bere was indeed,“ ſaid ſhe, with a 
deep ſigh, a time when vou would not 
have made it.” 

F 4 
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« Not have made ie l- anſwered he; 
* was | not then ever intereſted in all that 
your's indifferent to me ?” 

He faultered and ſtopped. ** I was once 
ſimple enough to think fo indeed,” ſaid 
Celeſtina, and in thoſe days of fortunate 
Hufion you certainly would have made no 
ſuch enquiry as the preſent, becauſe I 
ſhould then have done nothing of which 
you would not have known the motive, 
nor have taken any meaſure without the 
concurrence of my brother and my friend ; 
but as you told me yourſelf—would I could 
forget it !—that it was no longer in your 


power to retain thoſe characters towards . 
me, I am learning to forget that I ever |} 


was ſo happy as to fancy that no change in 
my fituation, eſpecially a change for the 
worſe, could rob me of that regard fo va- 
luable always, ſo particularlyvaluablenow!? 

« Gracious heaven!” cried Willoughby, 
entirely thrown off his guard by her words 
and manner „ 


for my reaſon! do not, do not, I beſeech 
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have I ſaid, to deſerve this reproach from 
you Celeſtina? When we parted laſt ——” 
She again interrupted him Did we 
part like friends? like brother and fiſter ?** 
No,“ replied he haſtily ; but I tore 
myſelf from you like a man who facrifices, 
to the performance of a fatal promiſe, his 
own happineſs, and who is the victim of 
family pride and family neceffity.” This 
ſentence was deciſive. His reſolution for- 
fook him at once, and his long ſtifled af 
feftion burſt through all the reſtraints he 
determined to lay on it. Oh! Cele. 
tina! continued he, © you whom | loved 
before I knew what it was to love! you 
whom | now adore with a paſſion too ſtrong 


you, aggravate my ſufferings. I promiſed 
to my mother—and you know how well 
ſhe deſerved to be obeyed I promiſed to 
unite myſelf with her niece ; I promiſed to 
extirpate from my heart an inclination that 
even then I could not conceal. Raſh and 
ridiculous promiſe ? No, Celeſtioa, it is 
En | F 2 impoſſible 


\ 
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 impaſſible for me to ceaſe loving you! 
All my behaviour, which you have thought 
cold and unfriendly, was a part | was act- 
ing in oppoſition to my real atfeftions! | 
can ſuſtain it no longer: I cannot bear 
that you ſhould think of me with indiffer- 
ence : and yet—— Oh! my mother, what 
a cruel taſk have you impoſed on me! 
Celeſſ ina, pity me; I am more wretched 
cds vou can imagine! His agitation 
now became too violent: he ſeized the 
hand of Celeſtina, and fervently kiſſed ir, 
while her own ſenſations were ſuch as no 
language can deſcribe. That Willoughby 
loved her, that what ſhe had eonſidered as 
indifference was owing to the ſtruggle be- 
tween his duty and his tenderneſs, was 
tranſport ſuch as obliterated every other 
ſentiment. But this delirium laſted but a 
moment: her reaſon, her genuine affeftion 
_ for him, told her, that to indulge this ten- 
_ dernefs was injurious to him, and ſhe de- 
termined to ſhew that ſhe could ſacrifice 
herſelf to his advantage, and. chat, con- 
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tented wich his brotherly attachment, ſhe 
could reſign him to the fortunate Miſs 
Fitz-Hyman. The terms however in 
which ſhe declared this, the ſoftneſs of her 
voice, and her eyes filled with tears, were 
little ealculated to reconcile Willoughby 
to the reſolution, which, after a long dia- 
logue, ſhe urged him to adopt; ſhe aſſured 
him that whatever might be her own fate, 
| ſhe ſhould never forgive herſelf were ſhe 
to be the means of his breaking a promiſe 
fo ſolemaly given, and given at ſuch a 
time, to her dear deceaſed beneſactreſs. 
c No! my brother,” ſaid ſhe, the is 
dead, but my obligations to her can never. 
be annihilated ;. and what would become 
of me, were | ever to fec] myſelf reproached. 
for ingratitude to her memory, were I to 
deſtroy the fabric ſhe had raiſed for the 
happineſs of her beloved fon, and to fancy 
that the ſpiric of my more than mother, 
which I now often invocate with conſcious 
pleaſure, ſhould, inftead of beholding her 
Celeſtina with. complacency not unſuited 
F6 10 
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graded into a ſelfiſh and unworthy being, 
who repays her benefits with the blackeſt 
ingraticude.” 

_ Willoughby, whoſe ove, once ſuffered 
to obtain the advantage, now acquired 
more power every moment, combated theſe 
objeftions with very dangerous eloquence ; 
relling Celeftina that he had determined the 
evening before, ona ſight of Miſs Firz-Hay- 
man, who was infupportable to him, to put 
an end to the negotiation, and fay plainly - 
to his uncle that it was impoſſible for him 
to fulfil an t in which his heart 


never had any ſhare. Celeſtina repreſented 


to him the fituation of his fortune ; the ab- 
ſolute neceffity there was for his marrying 
one who could repair its deficiency, and 
reſtore him to the ſplendid affluence of his 
anceftors ; but for this he talked of cxco- 
nomy and fimplicity, by which when they 
lived entirely at Alveſtone he ſhould be 
able to repair every thing ; then for a mo- 
ment indulging his vivid imagination in 

cms, 
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painting the happineſs they ſhould enjoy 
there together, (images of felicity which 
reflected in ſtronger colours thoſe which 
Celeſtina had a thouſand times formed, 
though knowing they could never be rea - 
lized,) he thought ſuddenly of the fatal 
promiſe he had given to his mother, and 
his heart ſeemed to ſhrink from the idea 
of breaking it to obtaĩa even the higheſt 
cuntiincis bs felt would be daſhed with 
gall. He obtained however from Celeſtina, 
but not without difficulty, a promiſe that 
ſhe would lay afide her intentions of going 
into the city that morniag to prepare for 
her journey, of which he would not hear ; 
and ſhe prevailed upon him to wait on Lord 
Caſtlenorth, as he had affured the family 
he would do: Though wherefore ſhould 
1 do it,” faid he, ©* unleſs to put an end at 
once and for ever to all thoughts of this 
odious marriage,” 
« You ovght ſurely, replied Celeſtina, 
« to wait on the brother of your mother cho? 
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no ſuch connection had been thought of: 
and no diſlike which you may have con- 
ceived to Miſs Fitz Hayman as your wife, 
ſhould induce you to forget what you owe 
to your uncle. 

By arguments thus reaſonable,Celeſtina, 
while the prevailed on Willoughby to do 
what was, he was forced to own, proper, 
would have rivetted his chains, if indeed 
they had not already been immoveable. 
The noble candour and difintereſted gene · 
roſity of her foul, gave tenfold force to the 
charms of her perſon, which fince he had 
laſt ſeen her, Willoughby, thoughe greatly | 
improved: and the tenderneſs of her man- 
ner, the certainty of her aſſection for him, 
- which ſhe tried to conceal with more kind- 
neſs than ſucceſs, had altogether ſuch an 
promiſe which lay fo heavy on his heart, 
could have prevented; his marrying her 
immediately, in deſpite of. every conſider- 
ation of prudence or family engagement. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER 


vn. 


Wu k Ceickios remained with Wil- 
loughby, the very tumult and agitation of 
her heart had ſuſtained her courage, and 


to the patient it is deſtroying, this diſorder 
of her ſpirits had ſupported her againſt the 
flood of tenderneſs that overwhelmed her 
as ſoon as ſhe was alone. A conflict then 
began between her affection for him and 
her duty and gratitude towards the memory 
of his mother, which was almoſt too fevere 
to be endured ; but however ſoſt her heart, 
| her reafon was equal to the taſk of check- 
ing 2 dangerous or guilty indulgence of 
that ſenſibility; and after long arguing 
with herfelf, ſhe found ſhe loved Willuugh- 
by better than every thing but his honor 
and his ad 


The 
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The firſt, and too probably the ſecond, 
ſhe ſaw too plainly that he muſt forfeit, by 
yielding to an affection, which, circum- 
ſtanced as he was, would perhaps be as 
fatal to both as it certainly was to his pe- 
cuniary intereſt. She had heard Mr. Mo- 
lyneux ſay, who had his reaſons for repeat- 
ing it_before her, that nothing but his 
marrying a woman as opulent as Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman could prevent his ſelling the 
greater part of his eſtates; and in that 
caſe,” added he, I don't fee how he can 
avoid diſpoſing of Alveſton too ; for with 
the income he will then have, to think of 
keeping up ſuch a place as that, would be 
quite inſanity.” Celeſtina knew that no 
blow could fall fo heavy on the heart of 
Willoughby, as the cruel neceſſity of ſelling 
this his paternal ſeat ; and though ſhe was 
flattered and delighted when he had juſt 


before declared to her, that to obtain her 


every deprivation would be eaſy, ſhe knew, 
while ſhe now more coolly reflected on it, 
his local attachment to be ſo ſtrong, that ĩt 

was 
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was very probable his love would ſoon 
yield to the regret which would ariſe from 
their ſacrifice. © What would become of 
me,” ſaid ſhe as ſhe meditated on this mat- 
ter, © were | to be the wife of Willoughby, 
and to ſee him unhappy that I was fo? He 
would have broken his faith to his mother; 
he who has always been taught to hold the 
ſlighteſt promiſe ſacred; he would fee his 
eſtate diſmembered ; even Alveſton, the 
place he fo loves, would paſs into the hands 
of ſtrangers, and it would be to me he 
would owe his indigence and his unhappi- 
neſs! How dare I ſuppoſe that my affec- 
tion, warm and fincere as it is, could 
make him any amends for all thoſe morti- 
fications. Oh ! let me not ſuppoſe it, nor 
ever think of riſking it. I can bear to quit 
him now—l believe | can but how ſhould 
I endure to find myſelf the ſource of re- 
pentance to him! how ſhould I ever fur- 
vive ſeeing him decidedly unhappy, with 
e 
. 
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- Theſe refle&ions, and above all the ob- 
ligation by which he had bound himſelf to 
obey the laſt injunctions of his mother, de- 
termined Celeſtina as to the conduct ſhe 
ought to adopt; and having once ſeen it 
by the light lent by integrity and difinte- 
reſted love to her ſtrong and excellent 
underſtanding, ſhe haſtened to execute it, 
and certain that he was engaged for the reſt 
of the morning, ſhe had no fooner break- 
faſted than ſhe told Mrs. Molyneux ſhe 
was going to make ſome purchaſes for 
which ſhe had occaſion before ſhe left Lon- 
don, and getting into an hackney coach, 
was driven into the City, where ſhe ſecured 
a place in the Exeter ſtage, which was to 

leave London at a very carly hour the 
next day. She returned to the houſe of 

Mrs. Molyneux about twelve o'clock, and 
then learned, that ſhe and her huſband were 
engaged to dine at Lord Caftlenorth's, 
where a very large party were to aſſemble. 
la the card which Lady Caftlenorth had 

ſent to invite them, no mention was made 
| 8 ol 
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of Celeſtina, nor was any ſeparate card ſent 
to her. © It is mere forgetfulneſs I fancy,” 
ſaid Mrs. Molyneux as ſhe mentioned it to 
ber: © you will go however, as the cere- 
mony of an invitation is not very material.” 
* Pardon me,” replied Celeſtina, it ap- 
pears to me of ſo much conſequence in the 
. preſent caſe, that I certainly ſhall not go 
without it. I am indeed very glad to be 
excuſed, and | am ſure you will not urge 
me to violate etiquette in a matter where 
to forbear doing it is fo — de ſir - 
able.“ 

Mrs. Molyneux, very folicioncs about 
the contents of certain band boxes with 
which her woman entered at that moment, 
ſorbore to preſs her farther, and Celeſtina 
deſiring her to let her know when ſhe was 
dreſſed, that ſhe might ſee her before ſhe 
went, retired to her own room, leaving her 
friend to the pleaſing and important occu- 
pation of the toilet, in which half what is 
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Celeſtina had promiſed Willoughby to 
give up for that day her intention of fixing 
her journey; but this promiſe ſhe thought 
_ herſelf well juſtified in bieaking. The en- 
tertainment at Lord Caſtlenorth's was given 
on his account: of courſe he would be en- 
gaged the whole day; and fince ſhe muſt 
go, ſhe deſired nothing fo much as to be 
ſpared the fruitleſs pain of a farther diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubject, and the miſery, which 
ſhe was not ſure her reſolution would ſup- 

port, of bidding him a laſt farewel. 
At alittle after five however, after ſhe 
had undergone the form of fitting down 
alone-to table, where ſhe eat nothing, and 
had then retired to her own room, Mrs. 
Molyneux's woman came to ſay that her 
derermined to tell Mrs. Molyneux how 
foon ſhe meant to quit her, and to have 
taken leave of her, but on reflection ſhe 
thought her doing fo might betray her re- 
folution to Willoughby, from whom it was 
neceſſary to conceal it till it was 


executed. She now therefore intended to 
leave a letter of thanks, and to take leave 


of Mrs. Molyneux as if it was only till the 


next day. 


Dor when the moment approached in 


which ſhe was in reality to bid adieu—per- 
haps for ever—tothe friend and companion 


of her infancy—to the daughter of her be- 


loved friend—to the ſiſter of Willoughby 
her heart ſunk within herz and hardly had 
ſhe ſtrength to go to the door of Mrs. Mo- 
lyneux's dreſſing room, on opening which 
ſhe ſaw her friend ſtanding before the glaſs 
putting the laſt finiſh to her very elegant 
dreſs, while with her eyes fixed on her 
own figure, the was arguing with more 


than her vſual warmth with ſome perſon 


who ſat beſide her, and who Celeſtina pre- 
ſently diſcovered to be Willoughby him- 


and while his ue: talked to him he leaned 
with one arm 0a another chair, and ſeemed 
rather muling than attending. 


« Iam 
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ſelf, in boots, and his hair out of powder. 
His countenance was pale and dejefted; 
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Molyneux, finding by the tone in 
which his brother-in law ſpoke, that he 
would not be diftated to, now called his 
wife out of the room, and Willoughby 
and Celeſtina were left alone. 

It was now that all her fortitude and 
firength of mind were neceſſary. Her duty 
evidently was to perſuade Willoughby to 
accompany his fiſter, and to complete a 
marriage which his mother had when dy- 
ing enjoined : a marriage ſo neceſſary to 
the acquifition of all that the world calls 
| happineſs in life, and on which 
the continuance of his family eflate in his 
poſſeſſion. But her heart refuſed to aſſent 
to what her reaſon pointed out as the con- 
duct ſhe ought to purſue, and the affeftion 
he now fo evidently had for her, adding 
to the ſtrength of her long attachment to 
him, ſhe found it impoſſi de to urge his 
quitting her for cvct, thoug': ſhe thought 
ſhe had yet courage enough to tear herſelf 


ay oy if ſhe heard not his complaints 
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nor witneſſed his agonies, while the com- 
bated her own. 
= | concee—s will not.ap to theth coo- 
Bb hould 12 Gncrto marry Mito Fic 
w | to marry Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman would be the height of cruelty to 
her—fince I am incapable of diflimula- 
tion ince— In ſhort, Celeſtina, I feel 
it to be impoſſible for me to live with 
ne NS and I have de- 
to declare myſelf in 
b 0 my writing to 
Celeftina, whom this ſpeech was not 
culculated to calm, anſwered, trembling — 
Indeed I think you wrong, Mr. Wil- 
Joughby. As your uncle, as your mother's 
brother, Lord Caſtlenorth has undoubtedly 
a claim to this mark of reſpect. It is not 
probably expected to be any thing more 
than a viſit of form, and ſurely you ought 
not rudely and without reaſon to decline it.“ 
« If it were indeed meant only as a viſit 
d 


«It 
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© It is in your power, however,” inter- 
rupted Celeſtina, to appear to conſider 
it ſo: your not going muſt ſeem very ex - 
 traprdinary ; your going certainly leads to 
no conſequence.” 
lf you think fo,” replied Willoughby ; 
3 if you think I ought to g0.— But why 
did they not aſk you?” 
a Why ſhould they aſk me ?” anſwered 
- the. © Tamalmoſtunknown to LadyCaſtle- 
north; and in the little time I ever did fee 
| her, I appeared to be no favourite. Believe 
me, fo far from being diſpleaſed I am re- 


| Jones at the omiſſion.” 


t Inſolent, odious woman !” cried Wit 
loughby. © If any thing could add to 
my diſlike of her and her daughter, it 
would be the ſupercilious airs they gave 
themſelves towards you even in the ſhort 
moment I ſaw them here. But my Celeſ- 
tina ſhall never be expoſed to their inſult= 
ing ſcorn; andif I myſelf this time undergo 

the puniſhment of keeping up the hateful 
farce which I have ſo unhappily been en- 


EE © geaged 
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paged in, it ſhall be with a determination 
to put an end to it.” K 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Molyneux 
entered the room; and Celeſtina wiſhing 
them all an agreeable day, left it ; having 
ſuſtained with ſome difficulty the various 
emotions which were contending in her 
boſom. Willoughby ſoon after left the 
_ houſe, to dreſs at his own lodgings, which 


| were in the neighbourhood, and having 


promiſed to join his brother and ſiſter at 
dinner, they ſoon after departed themſelves, 
Celeſtina. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CeLesTINA, though more unwil- 


ling than ever to go, had preſcribed to 
herſelf in her cooler moments a line of con- 


| adhere to it, ſhe now determined not to 


depart. In arguing with herſelf onit's pro- | 


priety, and ſtrengthening her faultering 


reſolution, ſhe paſſed the night. Ar four 
o'clock 


and drefſed herſelf by candle-light : 
morning was cold and dark: every object 
appeared dreary and forlorn : ſhe hurried 
on her cloaths however, and endeavoured 
to drive away every recollection that might 
enſeeble her ſpirits too much: but, as ſhe 


22 drefling room, ſhe 


G 2 


remem- 
* 


duct, from which, feeling it her duty to 


the ſervant who was commillioned 
to awaken her, came to her door: ſhe aroſe 
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remembered that it was there ſhe had ſeen 
Willoughby perhaps for the laſt time, and 
almoſt involuntarily ſhe went in, and by 
the light of her ſolitary candle, contem- 
plated a whole length picture of him which 
had juſt been finiihed for his ſiſter: the 
likeneſs was ſo ſtrong, that by the waver- 
ing and uncertain light that fell upon it, 
ſhe almoſt fancied he was about to ſpeak to 
her: ſhe ſtarted at the idea, and feeling a 
fort of chilly terror at the filence and ob- 
ſcurity of every thing around her, ſhe 
turned away and haſtened to the ſervant 
who had prepared her tea in the parlour : 
fhe had however hardly time to drink it, 
before the hackney coach which had been 


1 __* -- ordered the night before was at the doof; 


and having ſeen what little baggage ſhe 
had not before fent put into it, ſhe ſtepped 
in herſelf, and was ſoon at a diſtance from 
the reſidence of Mrs. Molyneux, from the 
friend of her early years, and was launched 
alone and unprotected into a world of 
which ſhe had yet ſeen nothing but through 
| + of 
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the favourable medium lent by affluence 
and proſperity to thoſe who from thence 


_ contemplate difficulties they are never 


likely to encounter and calamities they 
probably never can participate. 

That a young woman, who might fill 
have enjoyed thoſe indulgences, ſhould re- 
nounce them at an age when they have ſa 
many charms ; that Celeftina, who had 
been educated with ſo much delicacy, and 
accuſtomed fince her firſt recollection to 
every indulgence, ſhould thus voluntarily 
enter on a life of comparative hardſhip 
and deprivation, may appear improbable, 
but when it is added that ſhe quitted the 
man to whom ſhe had fo long been fondly 
attached, and leaving him to her fortunate 
rival, devoted herſelf to a life of folitude 
and regret, ſuch an effort of heroiſm in a 
womar not yet quite nineteen, might be 


claſſed among ĩmpoſſibilities, were it re- 


| lated of any other than Celeftina : but her 
character was an uncommon one: though 


ſhe bad always been told by Mrs. Wil- 
G 3 


loughby 
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loughby that her birth was very uncertain, 
and that nothing was known of it but that 
it was diſgraceful to her parents, fince they 
had taken fuch pains to conceal it, ſhe ſelt 
within herſelf a conſciouſneſs of hereditary 
worth, an innate pride, which would never 
ſuffer her to believe herſelf deſcended from 
mean or unworthy perſons: her open and 
commanding countenance, where fat dig- 
nity mingled with ſweetneſs ; her nymph- 
like and graceful form, which might have 
rivalled the models of Grecian art ; were 
advantages of which, though ſhe was not 
vain of them, ſhe could not be inſenſible, 
and if ſhe had any foible, (a perſect cha- 
rater it has been ſaid muſt not be repre- 
ſented becauſe it cannot exiſt) if ſhe had 
any foible, it was carrying a little too far, 
though ſhe carefully concealed it, that fort 
of pride which ſeemed born with her, and 
which, after all that has been faid againſt 
it, is often, eſpecially in a young and 
beautiful woman, a fortunate defect. 
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dom been touched upon in the family, for 
it was a topic which could not but be pain- 
ful to her : but if ever any thing relating to 
it had been accidentally introduced, when 
Mrs. Willoughby was converſing with her 
three children, (as ſhe often termed Wil- 
loughby, Matilda, and Celeſtina,) Wil- 
loughby would ſay laughingly that it was 
impoffible ſhe could be born of French 
parents: his mother had been ſometimes 
half angry at this affertion, in which ho- 
ever he uſually perſiſted, aſſerting, with 
prejudice that ſte declared to be entirely 
Eagliſh, that no native of the South of 
France ever had a complexion or a form 
like her's. After ſhe grew up, though 
theſe perſections became more eminent, 
Willoughby never appeared to notice them; 
with the improvement of her form, her 
mind kept pace; and as it acquired every 
day more ſtrength, ſhe gradually became 

more ſenſible of her obligation to her be- 
nefaQtreſs z but while ſhe indulged her gra- 


E's titude 
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titude towards the friend on whom ſhe de- 
pended, ſhe felt that ſhe was not born to 
be dependent. 

This elevation of ſpirit now ſupported 
her ; and the conſciouſneſs ſhe was afting 
right, blunted for a while the poignancy of 
that pain which ſhe too ſenſibly felt in tear- 
ing herfelf from Willoughby. Obliged to 
act for herſelf, having no breaſt on which 
ſhe could with propriety lean, ber naturally 
exalted foul acquired new firmneſs, before 
which trifling inconveniences diſappeared ; 


and with an heart occupied by the beloved 


image of Willoughby, and the ſacrifice 


ſhe was making for him, ſhe hardly re- 


membered that ſhe had never in her life 


- herſclf ſeated in one under the dark gate- 


way of an inn in the city at five o'clock in 


a dreary winter morning. 
| Two female paſſengers had already taken 

their places; one of whom expreſſed great 
anxiety for a number of hat boxes and cara- 
van trunks which the people belonging ro 


I 


| been in a ſtage coach before, till ſhe found 


= 
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the inn were placing in different parts of 
the coach, while the lady particularly re- 
commended to their care one box, which 
| bonnet, an article for the ſafety of which 
ſhe was ſo ſolicitous that ſhe would have 
taken the great machine in which it was 
contained into the coach, had it not been 
oppoſed by the coachman, and preſently 
after by a man who had been drinking 
with him, and who now preparing to enter 
the coach, proteited vehemently againſt 
this whim of his ſiſter Mary's. Who- 
d'ye think will be ſcroughed and crammed 
up,” cried he, © with your confounded 
trumpery ? No, no ſuch thing. Here Da- 
niel, prythee take and ſtow it ſomewhere 
or another: it ſhall not enter the coach, 
Ell be ſworn.” 

The man then placed himſelf by the ide 


of the other female paſſenger, oppoſite to 


Celeſtina, and appeared to be as anxious- 
for his own eaſe as his ſiſter was for the 
ſafety of. her wardtobe.. The coach moved: 


8 5 Ons, 
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on, but it was ſtill quite dark, and ſibenee 
prevailed for the firſt four or five miles, in- 
terrupted only by ſome fretful expreſſions 
from the lady of the bandboxes, at the in- 
conveniences to which people were ſub- 
jected by going in ſtage coaches, and ſome 
exclamanions againſt theuafortunatedamp- 
neſs of the morning, which ſhe declared 
would certainly penetrate the covering and 
entirely ſpoil her /azlock bonnet, which.ſhe 
faid coſt her three 
FT be more fool you,” cried her bro- 
her, who was of a character Celeſtina had: 
never had an, opportunity of ſecing befoce; 
that of a country tradeſman. affecting to be 
a wi and a buck—*the more fool you, ſiſter 
Mary. What! dye think a three gvines 
bonnet will- make you look three years 
younger ? No, no, take my word for it, 
your flounces, and fringes, and furbelews. 
rv for no purpoſe x all bt to her youn 
wrinkles.” 
__ «© Wrinkles!” repeated” the lady difs 
dainfully, * what do you mean,. John 


Jedwyn ?- 
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- Fedwyn? I declare ou are fo rude and 
difagreeable I always repent travelling 
with you. I wiſh you would Tad ber ano- 
ther ſubject.“ 

* Egad,” anſwered Jedwyn, © F can- 
not have a worſe than your wrinkles, that's 
true enough; and upon my foul,” added 
he, looking confidently in the face of Ce- 
leſtina, and then in that of the other female 
paſſenger, who, though pale and thin, was 
very young and very pretty, here i two 
better ſubjects, one aſide of me and t other 
opposite: no, no, ſiſter of mine, now day 
breaks a little, and lets a body fee how tho 
land lays, you'll hear no more about your 
wrinkles ; for as Hamlet fays—let me ſee - 
aye—* here's that metal that's more at- 
tractive; hey, Miſs ?” 
Celeſtina, to whom this hey Miſs was 
addreſſed, who had till now been very lit- 
_ tle aware of the ſpecies of rudeneſs and 
impertinence- to which her mode of tra- 
velling- might ſubjet her, was ſhocked 
and alarmed at this addreſs from a perſon,, 

G.6. wb. 


| ſpoken to her with diffidence. She re- 
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who, had he ſeen her a few days before, 
would have approached her with awe and 


mained filent however, caſting a look on 
the man ſufficiently expreſſive of the con- 
tempt ſhe felt for him: but he was not of 
a humour to be eaſily daunted or repulſed, 


and without ſeeming to underſtand her, 


began, with purſe-proud pertneſs to relate 
as if it was a narrative which all the world 
ſhould be informed of, that he was a gro- 
cer and chandler at Exeter, in a very flou- 
riſhing trade, and in partnerſhip with a 
gentleman who had married one of his 

ſiſters: * and this layleck bonnet lady,” 
continued he, © is my eldeſt fiſter, who. 


bas been a wiſiting this half year and better 


an old aunt of our's at Camberwell. She 
is an old maid herſelf, but deviliſh rich, 
and from a ſort of fellow feeling you know 
the intends to. make our Mary here her 
Heir. The old girl muſt hop the perch 


won, or all her money won't get her dear 
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niece a huſband it's my opinion unleſs 
may be an Iriſhman or a ſtrolling p.ayer.” 

This ſecond attack on herſelf, and his 
viſible admiration of Celeſtina's beauty, 
completed the il] humour of his ſiſter, who 
with a look where anger and ſcorn con- 
tended for pre-eminence, remained filently 
ſwelling, while the facerious trader again 
addreſſed himſelf to Celeſtina. 

What do you never make talking ? 
Come, fince now you have a hiſtory of me, 
let's hear a little who you are, and where 
you are bound to? | 
„ Sir,” replied Celeſtina, © it is impoſi- 
dle that either can be of any conſequence 

to you.” 

Hos are you ſure of that?” cried Mr. 
Jedwyn with a loud laugh: © now I 
think nothing is more likely than that we 
may be better acquainted... "Tis nothing. 
now | believe for a young man of ſpirit, as 
well in nne 


to a pretty woman. 
« A fancy!” 
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* A fancy!” exclaimed Miſs Mary 
Jedwyn, with great acrimony—® a fancy! 
Jack J:dwyn lam amazed at you!“ 
„And why amazed, my ancient ſpin- 
ſter ? retorted he. What the devil! I'm 
my own maſter 1 hope. To be ſure you 
are ſome fifreen or twenty years older than 
me. But what of that ?—-So much the 
worſe for you. I hope I a'nt to be go- 
verned by a duenna. What a plague, 
mayn't I talk to a handſome girl | wonder 
without your putting in your ſquinnygut 
opinion? 
_ « If you intend to infulr me,” anſwered 
the lady, trying to hide under the appear- 
ance of calm contempt her great diſpoſitioa 
to cry :—*© if you intend to inſult me, [ 
am ſure I heartily with I had got the bettet 
of my fears and travelled alone in a poſt 
chai ; for no rudeneſs as | might have met 
on the road could be worſe than your 3. 
© That's your gratitude now,” tried Jed - 
wyn, © for my coming up cleas from Exeter 
to fetch pou at 2 time when I had no 
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buſineſs in London, nor ſhould 2 had for 
theſe ſix weeks: that's your thanks for my 
kindneſs, and for liſtening to your nonſen- 
| ieal fears and frights. Rude to you ! oli 
Lord! as if any mortal man who has eyes 
would ever look at you twice. No, Mary! 
make yourſelf eaſy; that weazen, winterly 
viſage of your's, is ſafeguard enough if you 
were to travel from here to Jericho.“ 
Hie then began to mimic his ſiſter, and 
enlarge on the terrors to which ſhe was, he 
faid, perpetually ſubject, leſt ſome fad 
daring rake of a man ſhould carry Her away: 
and had he been leſs grofs and diſguſting, 
Celeſtina would hardly have forborne a. 
nile at ſome part of the Iudicrovs repre- 
ſentation he gave of this apprehenſive de- 
licacy and trembling nicety, for which ſhe 
could not, in the perſdnal attractions of 
Miſs Jedwyn, find any reaſonable grounds; 
for ſhe was very tall, very thin, and very 
yellow : her Jong, ſcraggy neck, appeared 
hardly adequate to the ſupport of a Read, 
where art had fo redundantly. been called: 


136 
in aid of nature, that it ſeemed to abound 


awed into complaiſance by his importance. 
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in ſhining black hair, nicely curled, with- 
out powder, which was ſuffered to wanton 
over her fo: chead and flow down her back, 
while a little white bever hat, perched on 
one fide, was meant to give to her counte- 
nance that bewitching archneſs which ſhe 


| had obſerved that mode of head dreſs to 


beſtow on the young and lovely. 
Mr. Jedwyn having exhauſted all his 


immediate ſtock of wit on his filter, now 


left her to digeſt the indignation he had 
raiſed, and applied himſelf again to Celeſ- 
tina. Having no idea that any thing but 
money beſtowed confequence, and having 
lived the g'eater part of his time among 
thoſe who had leſs of it than himſelf, he 


had never been accuſtomed to allow of any 


ſuperiority, nor could he comprehend how 
a young woman fo humbly ſituated in life, 


as to travel in a ſtage coach, could help 


being charmed into liking by his wit, and 
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On ſuch a man the native dignity of 
Cele tina failed totally of it's uſual effect. 
He became more and more troubleſome ; 
for he was piqued but not repreſſed by the 
coldneſs and even contempt of her manner. 
He told her, among much other imperti- 
nence, that all her ſhyneſs ſhould not hin- 
der him from finding out who ſhe was ; 
and then with yet more dffenfive familiarity 
addreſſed himfelf to the other wo- 
man, who he thought belonged to her, and 
_ who heard his converſation with terror and 
diſlike as great as that of Celeſtina. 

His behaviour at length becoming in- 
ſupportably uneaſy to her, Celeſtina, when 
the coach reached the village where they 
were to breakfaſt, determined not to ſub- 
ject herſelf to it any longer; ſhe therefore 
ordered her tea to be carried into another 
room, and a poſt chaiſe to be ready as ſoon 
as ſhe had drank it. ; 
As ſhe fat at her breakfaſt, ſhe fow the 
young woman, whoſe countenance had 
greatly intereſted her, 3 
ſlowly 
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flowly and dejeftedly, one hand held to her 
forehead, and an handkerchief in the other. 
Ever ready to affiſt the unhappy, the ge- 
nerous heart of Celeſtina was touched with - 
compaſſion towards this forlorn ſtranger. 
« She is as young as I am,” faid ſhe, © and 
even more unfortunate. Why 
ſhould I not take her with me, if ſhe is, as 
I ſuppoſe, travelling the ſame road? why 
ſhould I leave her expoſed to the infults of 
that odious man, which humble as her for- 
bear. I may at leaft, though I cannat 
otherwiſe aſſiſt her, fave her from paſſing 
the remainder of the journey improperly 
and unpleafantly.” Celeſtiaa then rang the 
bell, and directing her fellow traveller to 
be called, defired her not only to partake 
of her breakfaſt, but to accompany her the 


zeſt of the way in a poſt-chaiſe which ſhe 
| had ordered, to eſcape from Mr. Jedwyn. 
The young perſon, notwithſtanding the 
kindneſs of Celeftina's addrefs, ſlill conti- 

nued ſtanding, and with a faint bluſh ſaid, 
| EE * 
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* You are very good, Madam b 
though we happen to be in the fame coach, 
Im ſure I ought not to put myſelf on a 
footing with you: I am only a ſervant, tra- 
velling into the country to my friends to 
recover my health, and it would be very 
wrong in me to intrude en a lady like you.” 
Celeſtina, won by this humble ſimplicity, 
ſoon reafſured her new acquaintance, and 
ſoon after Jefly Woodburn, (which was 
her name, ) followed Celeftina to the chaiſe; 
where, having paid the coach in London, 
ſhe now had directed her box to be placed. 
Mr. Jedwyn left the hot rolls and cho- 
colate with which he was regaling himſelf, 
to remonſtrate at the chaiſe door againſt 
this ſeceſſion, Celeſtina, without giving 
him any anſwer, drew up the glaſſes the 
moment ſhe was ſeated, which gave Jed- 
wyn an opportunity to ſay to the poſtillion, 
who was not yet on horſeback, that if he 
would in the courſe of a fortnight find out 
who the lady was, and whither ſhe went, he 
would make up the half crown he then 
gave 
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gave him half a guinea. The boy readily 

promiſed to execute to the beſt of his 

power fo lucrative a commiſſion; and Ce- 

leſtina and her companion were ſoon at a 

diſtance, and proceeded on their journey, 

much pleaſed with the exchange they had 
made of a conveyance. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Crresrma having by her eaſy and 
gentle manners conquered part of the ex- 
treme diffidence of her companion, began 

to queſt ion her about her fituation in life; 

and as ſhe had one ot thoſe faces and one 
of thoſe voices which win every heart 
where any ſpark of feeling is found, Jefly 
ſoon found herſelf enough at eaſe, and even 
flattered by the intereſt ſhe ſeemed to take 


ia her f. tes as to acquire courage to relate 
the following ner. ative. 


I muſt go back a great way, Madam, 
ſince you command me to tell you all I 
know of myſelf; even as far as my grand- 
father, who is ſtill living, and who is one of 
the richeſt farmers in our part of De- 
vonſhire uſing his own land, as all his 

family 
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family I have heard have done before him 
for a great many years. He married a 
Clergyman's daughter who had been edu- 
| cated very well, greatly indeed above the 
fort of life ſhe was to lead as = farmer's 
wife. But ſhe was very pretty. Her fa- 
ther left her unprovided for, and fo the. 
married perhaps more for money than love. 
My mothe: was the only child they ever 
had, and my grandmother, though her 
own education had only ſerved to make 
ber unhappy, would fain have had her 
daughter brought up as ſhe had been 
herſelf; but her huſband of a very hard 
and obſtinate temper, and repenting perhaps 
of having married a wife too fine for him, 
was fo far from allowing her to have any 
education, th t he went to the other ex- 
treme; inſiſting that his girl ſhould do as 
his mother did ti. un ty or forty years before, 
and not only be taught to underſtand all 
the buſineſs of the farm, but to live as he 
did himſelf, and as he obliged his wife to 
do, the ſame as the farming men. 
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The conſequence of this difference of 
Opinion was fatal to my poor mother: one 
of her parents took every opportunity of 
giving her notions above herſelf, which 
very naturally, ſhe eaſily took ; and the 
other ſeemed to delight in humbling and 
degrading her : when ſhe was about eigh- 
teen ſhe loſt her mother, and then was 
forced to ſubmit to the harſh and unneceſ- 
ſary confinement impoſed upon her by her 
father, from whom ſhe endeavoured to 


* which 
only gained ſtrength by this unreaſonable 


reſtraint. Home was very uneaſy to her, 
but ſhe could hardly ever leave it but by 
ftealth. As ſhe was likely to have a very 
good fortune, ſhe had numberleſs ſuitors ; 
| but my grandfather would ſuffer none of 
them to ſee her; defigning to marry her 
to a relation of his own almoſt as old as 
himſelf, to whom ſhe had an invincible 
1 | A neigh» 
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A neighbouring farmer, with whom my 
grandfather had for many years been at 
variance, and with whom he had had two 
or three law-ſuits, had two fons, both 
brought up to his own buſineſs; the eldeſt 
was married and had a family, but the 
other had been ſpoiled by his mother, 
and the notice taken of him by the neigh. 
bouring gentlemen on account of his ſkill 
in field ſports ; he had indeed always been 
rather fonder of being with them at cricket 
matches, and races, than minding his 
farm. He found means to introduce him- 
elf to my mother, though he had been 
pokicively refuſed by my grandfather : he 
won her affections, and after ſeveral pri- 
vate meetings ſhe agreed to go off with 
him: the conſequence of which was her 
having the door of her paternal houſe ſhut 
againſt her for ever. 

For a little time after this marriage my 
mother was received at the houſe of her 
father in law, but on his death it became 
the righe of the eldeſt ſon, who had a 


number 


number of children; and as my father's fa- 
mily were all irritated and diſappointed 
by the obſtinate reſeatment of my grand- 
father towards his daughter, they ſoon 
behaved with ſuch vunkindnefs towards 
her, that ſhe prevailed on my father to 
quit them, and take a little farm of his 
own, which he with difficulty borrowed 
money enough to ſtock, for he had long 
fince paid away in diſcharge of old debts, 


all the money left him by his father. He 


had been fo long uſed to an idle, or ra- 
ther a gay life, that he could not now ac- 
_ cuſtom himſelf to the labour requiſite on 
fo ſmall a farm. My mother however by 


oe. 
nothing was laid by, they contrived to 


live; my mother making from time to 
time attempts to obtain her father's pardon, 


though ſhe received nothing but cruel and 
poſitive refuſals, either to fee her or her 
children, or ever to give them the leaſt 
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This hardneſs of heart, which ſhould 
have excited pity, only made my father 
treat my poor mother with harſhnefs too. 
A young man of fortune in the neighbour- 
hood juſt then coming of age, was often 
at his feat near our little farm, and took 
fuch a fancy to my father that he was al- 
ways inviting him to his houſe, where he 
lived entirely with his friend, and affoct- 
ating with gentlemen from London, and 
women they brought down with them. 
He never came home but in ſuch a terrible 
humour, that 1 and my fiſter, who were 
then about ten and nine years old, ufed to 
be terrified to death; yet when he was 
gone, as he ſometimes was for werks toge- 
ther, my mother lamented his abſence and 
mne loſs of his affect ion, much more than 
the fatigue, poverty, and ſorrow, to which 

his conduct expoſed us all. 
 * Preſent anxiety and the fear of leaving 
me and my lifter to a fate as deplorable as 
her own, together with the inceſſant toil 
attending the care of a farm wholly nep- 
| lefed 
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lected by her huſband, gradually deſtroyed 
her confticution, till at laſt, Madam, her, 
heart was quite broken. When ſhe found 
ſhe had only a few hours to live, ſhe en- 
treated the clergyman of the pariſh to go 
to her father, and beg, if he would not ſee 
her, that he would only fend her his for- 
giveneſs, for ſhe could not die in peace 
without it. 

Even that he had the cruelty to refulc! 
I loft my dear mother, Madam; and my 
fiſter, who was always of a weak conſtitution, 
followed ker ſoon afterwards to the grave. 
Ab! how often have I wiſhed that I had 
died too. Troubles now multiplied around 
us: my father's great friend had by this 
time fo completely ruined himſelf, that 
every thing was ſeized and he left the 
country. My father having no longer a 
houſe to be at, was forced to live at home; 
but it was only for a little while ; for dur- 
ing my mother's illneſs every thing had 
deen neglected, and we could not pay our 
tent; fo the landlord ſeized, our cattle 
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were ſold, and we were turned out of the 
farm and went to a miſerable cottage in 
the next village; where, as my father was 
ſo unuſed to work, we ſubſiſted for a while 


daughters were always reproaching me with 
taking their bread from them. Believe 
me, Madam, I did all I could do to earn 
it for my father and myſelf: but what 
could hands ſo feeble as mine do towards 


pity and protefion towards one who had 


never offended him; but he ordered me 
to be driven from his door, and never 
again ſuffered toappear there: orders which 
thoſe he had about him were ready enough 
to execute. I returned home quite diſ- 
heartened indeed, but ſtill endeavouring to 
the utmoſt of my power ta procure a ſup- | 
port by my labour for my father and my- 


ſelf; Il even went out to work in the fields; 


but all 1 could carn was inſufficient that 


we often wanted necefſary food, at leaſt I 
have 


=. 
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have often wanted it. But my father had 
made an acquaintance with a widow wo- 
man in the next village, 
be worth forty or fifty pounds. She was 
young too and not ugly, and in 
a year after my dear mother's death, he 
married her, and we removed to her houſe. 

© The extremes of poverty I had before 
known, bitter as I thought them, were 
_ comparatively happineſs to what I now en- 
dured. I became the ſervant of my mother- 
in-law, only without wages. She ſoon 
brought my father an increaſe of family: 
to them then | was nurſe, and very ſoon 
had neither ſteep by night or reſpite by day. 
thought it my duty to bear every thing 
for my father, without murmuring, but as 


folki4 my heavy raſſts, in which if 1 failed 
in the ſlighteſt degree, I was infulted with 

B el 
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fine lady, and kept a great deal of com- 
* ” 
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« Alas! my rich grandfather continued 


_ inexorable; but home was fo dreadful that 


I determined to go to ſervice, being near 


twenty, and able I thought to undertake 


any place that could be offered me; for a 
harder than that I now filled, it was im- 
poſſible to meet with. 

„I applied to a relation I had at Exeter, 
who after ſome enquiries procured me a 
place in the family of an attorney in Lon- 
don, who was willing to diſpenſe with my 
want of experience in favour of my being 


A country ſervant. Thither therefore 1 


went, and entered as chearfully as I could 


on a new mode of life ; endeavouring to 


forget that I ever had any expectations of 
A better. The dark, damp places where 
the ſervants of perſons in the midling ranks 
of life, live in the city, appeared very 
dreadful to me; and it was my buſineſs, 
after a day of fatiguing work, to fit up for 


my maſter or the clerks, who were often 


out very late. My miſtreſs too was a very 
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pany, and it was part of my employment 
to wait on her own maid, who was alſo a 
fort of houſekeeper, and much more diffi- 
cult to be pleaſed than the lady herſelf: 
ſhe took care indeed that I ſhould never 
want buſineſs; but determined as I was 
never again to be a burthen to my father, 
I went through the duties of my place, 
heavy as they were, with courage and 
ftcadineſs; ſothat even this ſecond miſtreſs, 
however unwilling to be pleafed, could 
not find fault with me. Y 
Among a great number of clerks that 
my maſter kept, there was one who was 
employed merely to copy, and was not 
admitted among the reſt, though he looked 
I am ſure more like a gentleman than ary 
of them. He did not lodge in the houſe, 
but came every morning early to his work, 
and ſat at it, poor young man! till five or 
fix o'clock at night, when he dined with 
us ſervants, after the familyand other clerks 
bad done. Often indeed, inſtead of eating, 
de would ſigh all dinner time as if his heart 
H would 


the houſe but him and me; for it was the 
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_ would break; and I could not help fancy- 


ing that he had been uſed to live quite in 
other company; though he never ſeemed 
above ours, but was always very obliging, 
though he was very melancholy. | 

te It happened once, that my maſter had 
fome extraordinary buſineſs to do that re- 
quired great haſte; it was ſome papers that 
were to be ſent to India; and Mr. Cathcart, 
the young man I have been ſpeaking of, 


hearing my maſter ſay how afraid he was he 


ſhould not get ready, offered to work all 
day on Sunday, when none of the reſt of 
ſure on any account. My maſter was 
pleaſed with his willingneſs to oblige, and 
he fat down to his taſk. Nobody was in 


cuſtom of my maſter and miſtreſs to dine in 
the country on aSunday with my miſtreſs's 
mother at Edmonton; and all the gentle- 
men in the office went different ways. 
The footman attended my miſtreſs; and 
Mrs. Gillam, her . maid, always went to 
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ſee her acquaintance, who- lived at the 
other end of the town, and very often: 
came home ſadly; out of temper becauſe- 
her place was not fo fine and fo faſhionable 
as their's; and then I was ſure to ſuffer for 
it, as indeed 1 did for all her ill temper 
when ſhe had nobody elſe to vent it upon. 
< Ah! Madam! often of a Sunday in 
the ſummer I have gone up into our din- 
ing room, becauſe the ſtreet was fo cloſe. 
and narrow that below we hardly faw day 
light from one end of the year to the other: 
and I have opened the ſaſh, and looked 
againſt the black walls and ſhut windows- 
of the houſes oppoſite, and have thought 
how diſmal it was! Ah! I remembered. 
too well the beautiful green hills, the mea- 
_ dows and woods, where I fo often uſed te 
ramble with my ſiſter when-we were chil- 
dren, in our own country, before we were 
old enough to know that my poor mother 
was unhappy, and had learned to- weep» 
with her! How often-have I wiſhed theſe- 
days would come again, and bow often 
Hs Bare 
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| have I ſhut my eyes and tried to fancy l 
faw once more all the dear objects that 
then were ſo charming. Alas!” the dream 
would not laſt long! for if it did, it ſerved 
only to make me feel more unhappy, when, 
inſtead of being able to indulge it, I was 
obliged to go back to hard, and what was 
yet worſe, to dirty work in our difmal 
kirchen. In Devonſhire I had been wicd 


freſh air to breathe, and could now _d 


then of an evening fit at our cottage win- 


dow, and look at the moon, and fancy 
that my mother might be there with my 
ſiſter, and that they ſaw and pitied their 
Leved me; and I gathered courage to bear 
the next day the ill humour of my mother 
in law, which.now that it was over. I ſan- 
Mrs. Gillam. My father's harſhneſs indeed 
was. worſe than either, becauſe F loved 
— 4 
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elly to me, and ſeem to-with me away, it 
was like a dagger ia my heart!” 

The tears of the . ee 
Celeſtina took occaſion to fay— 
© But what were you going to tell me 

about Mr. Cathcart? You ſeem to have 

forgotten him? 
% Ah! Madam!” replied ſhe wh 2 
deep ſigh, | thought after I began to talk 
ol him. that 1 was doing. wrong, and that 
it was better not ta ſay any more about 
bim: beſides, Madam, though you are ſo 
good and fo condeſcending, it is not per- 
© haps proper for me to trouble you with all 
the reaſons I have to be forrowful.” 
( Indeed IL. wiſh extremely to know 
them,“ replied Celeſtina; ** and particu - 
larly | defire to know all that relates: to 
Mr. Cathcast. The little you have faid; 
has intereſted me greatly,” | 

« It was on the Sunday, Madam, that 
]. was ſpeaking-of; when every body was. 
gone out, that poor Mr, Cathcart firſt: 

_ ſpake- 
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ſpoke to me alone. Often before that to 
be ſure I thought he pitied me, when he 
faw me doing work too heavy for my 
ſtrength ; and often he has offered to help 
me, and did not diſdain to affiſt me, though 
the footman did; and yet I am ſure his 
Hook and his manners were a great deat 
more like thoſe of a nobleman than any 
thing elſe. Mrs. Gillam however was al- 
ways fo angry if ſhe ſaw him ſpeak to, or 
help me, and uſed to put herſelf into fuch 
paſſions, that he was afraid almoſt of look- 
ing at me before her, left it ſhould be the 
occaſion of my being uſed ill. 
On the Sunday, Madam, that I was. 
ſpeaking of, he had finiſhed all my maſter 
leſt for him to do, between fix and ſeven. 
-o'clock: for he wrote ſuch a beavtiful hand 
and fo quick that his writing ſeemed done- 
by enchantment. That day he had eat no. 
dinner: but a little after fix o'clock he 
came down into- the kitchen, where I was 
ficting:. + Jefly,” faid he, will you. 


make me forme tea: I am fatigued, and! 
| © think. 
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e enquired how I came by it, and 
when I told him, aſked if I had read it? 
F anſwered that I had no time. It is my 
© book,” ſaid he, fighing from the bottom 
of his heart as he ſpoke; and it is the 
© ſtory of a poor young man, who was as 
© unfortunate as | am: but he had the 
© reſolution. to end his calamities ; he in- 
© deed was not enchained to life as I muſt 
de. Heaven and earth - exclaimed he, 
as if at that moment oppreſſed by ſome - 
idea altogether inſupportable, how long 
© ſhall I remain the wreteh Iam?” 
«. He ſtarted from his chair, and walked- 
about the room with looks ſo wild that 1 
was terrified: to death: I went to him trem · 
bling, and beſought him to be calm, to. 
tell me if I could do any thing for him: 
he looked eagerly at me a moment and 
burſt into-tears—* Ab! Jefly, cried. he, 
6. you pity me, and all:the return-I make 
« is to — — For a mo» 
ment, this. guſt of paſſion, 
he: became calmer, and. fat.down ;.then as. 
I ſtood: 
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I ſtood ftilt trembling by him, he took 
my hands within his and put them to his. 
burning forchead and eyes; but after a 
moment ſeeming to recolle& himſelf, he 
fighed, let them go, and faid—* I hardly 
nov. Jeffy, what ailed me juſt now ; but 
«1 was fo tired, my ſpirits were fo ex. 


* I. will, tell you, Jefly,” anſwered A 
* though. you. are the only perſon in the 
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* houſe who ever ſhall gueſs at my real fi- 
_ * tuation. I am unhappy :—not becauſe I 
© was born and educated a gentleman, 
©and am now reduced to a condition. 
© worſe than abſolute ſervitude, but be- 
_ © cauſe thoſe | love and ferl- for more than 
© for myſelf are fallen with me; becauſe 
© my labour—acd yet I am ſacrificing my 
© life to follow it—my labour is inſufficient 
© to ſupport a woman, delicately brought 
© up, and her four infant children! 5 
had ever known was nothing to the cold 

death-like feeling which ſeemed to wither 
up my heart, when for the moment I. 
thought Mr. Cathcart was married and had 
s family ! I did not know at that time why. 
it hurt me ſo: but | was not able to ſpeak, 
while he, after remaining ſilent a minute, 
ſaid—* By my work to-day | have carned 
a guinea more than my weekly ſtipend :- 
© ſurely therefore inſtead of murmuring 


© thus, | ought rather to be thankful that 
I have had power to do this, for. to- mor- 
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© row I ſhall receive it, and to-morrow I 
© ſhall be able to carry to my Sophy and 
© her children ſome neceffaries which they 
© have long wanted, but which I could 
not before ſpare money enough to pro- 
© cure for them, out of what I earned 
* weekly as the only ſupport of us all. 
„ Poor as | am, Madam, I could not 
help unlocking my tea cheſt where I kept 
my little ſavings ; and though 1 trembled 
like a leaf as I did it, I put a guinea and 
ſome filver, all I had, into a paper, and 
carried it to him. Mr. Cathcart, faid 
trifle, and make uſe of it for your family ; 
they want it more than I do, and you can- 
not think how much happier it will make 
me if you have it, than if I lay it out on 
myſelf.” | | 
_ © Gracious God cried he, this is too 
© much. No, my dear, generous girl, do 
© not imagine I will take what you have fo 
© hardly acquired. Believe me, Jeſſy, this 
© inſtance of ſenſibility and Kindneſs, 
© charming 
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© charming as they are, only render me 
© more wretched. In the meaneſt ſervi- 
© tude, in the loweſt degradation, amid 
* the hardeſt labour, I have found a foul 
© {a much ſuperior to thoſe I have met 
* with in poliſhed ſociety! but your form, 
© your manners, your ſentiments, are not 
* thoſe of your ſtation: ſurely you were 
© not born what I now ſee you? 

Indeed, replicd I, | was: my father 
is now a labourer; | have no mother ; nor 
any friend willing, if they are able, to do 
any thing for me: but while I am able to 
work I muſt not, I will not be diſcon- 
rented, whatever hardſhips I may undergo, 
if you Mr. Cathcart will but let me be 

your friend. Let me fee your children; 
indecd | ſhall love them ; and if your lady 
will give me leave I will work for them: 
I can bring any thing ſhe will give me to 
do home, and work in my own room in- 
ſtead of going to bed. | 
„ 1 do not know, Madam, how I was 
able to ſay ſo much, for 1 felt my heart 
throb 
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throb as if it would break all the time 1 
was ſpeaking. Oh! Madam! I was ſud- 
denly tranſported as it were to heaven, 
when Mr. Cathcart, thanking me a thou- 
ſand times for my offer, told me that the 
children he ſupported were not his own 
but his fiſter's, whoſe huſband had been 
Undone by the villainy of ſome people with 
V» boom he had been connected in trade, 
and by the wickedneſs of an attorney; it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe how I was relieved 
to find he was not married ! for though [ 
am fure | ſhould have loved his childrea 
_ dearly becauſe they were his, yet methought 
| loved them much better now.” 
Senſations ſhe had herſelf ſelt in regard 
to Willoughby, now forcibly occurred to 
Celeſtina: ſhe remained fGlent however, 
and Jefly went ou. : 
* After this time, Madam, Mr. Cathcart 
took every opportunity of ſpeaking to me; 
and | got leave to go out one evening, 
and he took me to ſee this beloved and 
unfortunate ſiſter. It was in one of thoſe 
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little new houſes which are run up in a road 
leading from Iflington to London, that 
Mr. Cathcart's family lodged: his ſiſter, 
Madam, was fo like him, that the mo- 
ment | ſaw her | could have died for her; 
and I forgot all the reluctance with which 
I agreed at his earneſt requeſt to go to ſee 
her: ſhe ſeemed to be four or five years 
older than he is, and was very pale and 
thin, but ſhe had fuch beautiful eyes, and 
hands fo white! her form was fo graceful, 
ſo commanding, that her very plain dreſs, 
and a cloſe cap, ſuch as widows wear, 
could not disfigure her, or make her look 
otherwiſe than like a gentlewoman. When 
her brother led me in, ſhe held out her 
hand to me, and begged I would fit down : 
though in ſuch a poor little lodging, I felt 
that ſhe was ſo much my ſuperior that I 
could not obey her without hefiration ; 
but ſhe preſently, by her gracious manners, 
diſſipated my fears, and I fat down by her 
cloſe to a frame on which ſhe had been 
working. A cradle, with a ſleeping baby 
a 1 
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the infant, and on haffocks near the win- 
Pg 

not 
_ their taſks, As ſoon as my reception was 
over, ſhe ſmiled on her brother with more 
cheerfulneſs than it ſeemed poſſible a mo- 
ment before for her countenance to aſſume; 
and defired he would aſſiſt her in getting 
ſome tea for me. Cathcart went down 
ſtairs, and then ſhe entered into converſa- 


| tion with me: © My brother,” ſaid the, 


© has often told me how unfit you are for 
© the condition in which he found you, 


© and if I may judge by your appearance, 


© you certainly were not born to it. Had 
© my dear Frank been any other than he 
© is, I ſhould have ſuppoſed him influ- 
© enced by beauty; but | know that mere 


© perſonal lovelineſs in any rank never 


in it, ſtood at her feet, by which a little 
girl of three years old fat, as if watching 
placed two little boys, the elder 
fix years old, who were learning 


affected him, and many reaſons induced 
© me, Jefly, to conſent to ſee you—reaſons 
< which relate to him as well as yourſelf. 


He 
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© He has told you, Jeſſy, that he was born 
© to profpefts very different from thoſe 
© now before him - proſpects which are I 
© fear vaniſhed for ever. My misfortunes, 
© which are ſuch as I dare not attempt to 
© relate to you, have extended to him : 
© yet does he with unexamplcd generoſity, 
give himſelf up to ſervitude, to aſſiſt me 
© and my poor children. Judge whether 
' © fuch a brother is not dear to me—judge 
© whether I ought not to love all that he 
© Joves, and to comply as far as poſſible 
© with all his wiſhes. 

el have of late ſeen with infinite pain, 
© that in addition to all the calamities of 
© indigence, a paſſion has ſeized him, 
© which muſt encreaſe, and may perpe- 
© tuate, his misfortunes, and I conſented, 
© and even wiſhed to fee you, that might i 
fairly ſtate to you the ſituation he is in, 
* as to Circumſtances; in the hope—a 
hope in which I truſt I ſhall not be de- 


© ceived, that your good frafe, and even 


© — him, will lead you to 
© avoid 
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© avoid an error ſo ſedueing as that of be- 


© coming his wife,” 
« ] do not know, Madam, how I looked 
at that moment, but I believe Mrs. EI. 
phinſtone thought 1 ſhould faint, for ſhe 
gave me immediate aſſiſtance by opening 
the window, fetched me a glaſs of water, 
and very earneſtly entreated me to try to 
recover myſelf betore her brother returned. 
I ſhould be too tedious, Madam, were I to 
relate all that paſſed even in the few mi- 
nutes we were together afterwards. I found 
that Cathcart's regard for me was ſuch, 
that he was willing to forget what he had 
once been, and what he might ſtill be, 
and to unice himſelf for ever with the 
poor and humble Jeſly. Ah! Madam, 
had it not been for Mrs. Elphinſtone's 
ſake, who with her children had no other 
nce, I ſhould have feared no po- 
verty, no diftreſs with him; but ſhould 
have been too happy to have begged round 
the world with him: as it was, I ſaw that 
1 ought not to think a moment of a mar- 
riage, 


LS 
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riage, which would at beſt only encreaſe 
his difficulties. Oh ! how I then wiſhed 
poor father leſs imprudent ! 

« After this firſt interview with Mrs. 
Elphinſtone, I faw her whenever I could 
get leave to go out, which was not indeed 
very often : but my maſter, who did not 
want humanity, fecing me look dreadfully 
ul, ordered Mrs. Gillam to let me go out 
whenever ſhe could ſpare me, for air. 
Mrs. Elphinſtone, who watched every alter- 
ation of my countenance, gueſſed at all I fuf- 
fered ; and at length ſhe became fo fond of 
completion of her brother's wiſhes. The 
ſtruggle I underwent nearly coſt me my 
life: but at length, Madam, I have left 
them both. I could not bear to fee my 
dear Cathcart every day more and more 
unhappy: I could not bear to become a 
durthen to him: for ſome time I redoubled 


my diligence, ad execs mytlf gremdy 
( that by 
8 decoming 
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becoming neceſſary to my miſtreſs, 1 
ſhould obtain an encreaſe of wages, out of 
which. | thought it poſſible that F mighe 
de able to fave ſomething; but the upper 
rvant rack pains ro render all any even 


. nad of Glne hy 
life, and try what my native air would do 
to reſtore me. 

1 hope my father will receive me. 
without unkindneſa, and ſuffer me to ſtay 
i aides Goedaes 0d 
ſametimes I am willing to flatter myſelf- 
that my grandfather may relent, though ir 
is more” poſſible than probable.” 
« And where,” enquired ca. 
* have you left your lover?” 

«© Ah! Madam,” —— 
Jeſſy. © he ſtill remains writing for the 
comace of ks fiter and! hey chiliben: ar 

Vor- I. 1 his 
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dis pen from early morning, to eleven or 
ewelve at night. By ſuch affiduous appli- 
cation he is enabled indeed to earn double 
the money he would otherwiſe do; but his 
dear health is faſt declining, and God only 
knows,” continued the, claſping ber hands 
together, whether I ſhall ever fee him 


more : but if not, one comfort, one great 5 


comfort is, that we hall not be ſeparated 
long :—in braven nothing can part us!” 
Let us however hope,” ſaid Celeſtina, 
© that your tenderneſs, your fortitude, 
— and penerofity, will be rewarded on earth. 
„ 
anmval?” 
„ Ah! no, Madam: I dared not write | 
to him, for fear he ſhould have been angry 
have refuſed to receive me. Now I hope, 
when he ſees me fo ſadly altered, for Il am 
not at all like what I was when | left him, 
he will have ſome pity upon me, and ſuſ- 
fer me at leaſt to ſay in bis houſe till l 
| | have 
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„K 
ſervice.” 
« You hall gp with me, however, to- 
aight,” ſaid Celeſtina, and you ſhall ſtay 
with me till you are Bitter than you now 
e 
this crorl father.” 
| The poor Jefly, opprefied by this good- 
neſs, could not ſpeak, but ſhe kiffed the 
hand of het benefaftreſs with a 
gratitude, and a movrnfol but not unpleaſ- 
mg fadneſs kept the generous and foft- 
the inn where they were to remain that 
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CHAPTER X. 


EARLY in the evening of the follow- 
arrived at the lodging ſhe had taken: it 
was a ſmall new built brick houſe, on the 
edge of an extenſive common: encloſures 
at a diſtance relieved a. little the dreary 
and a village church, with a few 
houſes ſcattered round the edge of the 
heath at the diſtance of about half a mile, 
gave ſome relief to the eye, and ſome in- 
timation of an inhabited country : winter 
| had alike diveſted the common of it's 
furze and heath bloſſoms, and the few 
elms on it's borders, of their foliage. All 
was alike dull, and unpleaſant : but Ce- 
leftina remembered that ſhe had now 
eſcaped 
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eſcaped from the Caftienorths, from the 
fight of preparations for Willoughby'smar- 
riage, and that if ſhe was not to live to 
ſee him happy, ſhe ſhould not now witneſs 
believe that the could receive intelligence 
of his marriage with compoſure, and be 
glad in the refleftion that he bad obeyed 
his mother ; but her heart revolted, and all 
ſhe could promiſe herſelf was, to-exert her 
reſolution to obtain ſuch a ſtate of mind, 
_ as might enable her to. bear, without very 
acute angvilh, of an event, which, norwith= 
.Randing all chat had paſſed at ber laſt in- 
terview with Willoughby, 829 — 
dered as inevitable. 

Thefelt day adden her arrival was pulled 
in ſettling herſelf in her new habitation 
by the aid of Jeiſy, who. helped ber to 
penſive ſimplicity of her ne friend's cha- 
rafter won upon her every hour ; and now, 
deprived as ſhe was of all her former con- 


* 
. 4 


——— 
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neſs for herſelf, ſhe was ſenfible of no 
other pleaſure than what aroſe from the 
power of ſoothing the ſorrows of her un- 
fortunate companion, and forming ſchemes 
_ for reſtoring her to the favour of her grand- 
father; and to her unhappy lover, in whoſe 
fate ſhe became as much intereſted from 
the artleſs deſcription Jefly had given, as 

if ſhe had herſelf known him. It was ne · 
ceflary however to part with her: but as 
ſhe appeared in too weak a ftate of health 
to encounter the rude reception ſhe might 
meet with from her father and her mother 
n law, if ſhe appeared before them with-- 
out notice, Celeſtina thought it beſt to 
keep her till an anſwer could be obtained 
from them, and ſhe therefore hired a meſ- 
Jefly indited was diſpatched to the cottage 
of Woodburn, which was about ſeven 
miles diftant. Towards evening he re- 
tuned, and brought a reluctant and furly 
2 little time till ſhe recovered her health. . 


The 
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The terms in which this anſwer was written, 
though Celeſtina endeavoured to give 


them the beſt interpretation ſhe could, were 
cruelly painful to poor Jefly, who wept 
over the letter, while Celeſtina, with the 
moſt generous pity, aſſured her, that if 
and her ſtay at his bouſe uncomfortable, 


| the would again receive her, and that he 


ſhould be welcome to remain with her till 


her health was re-eſtabliſhed, and till means 
could be found to procure for her the fa- 


Jefly had repreſented him—a very rich 
farmer, now quite ſuperannuated, and al- 


— moſt childiſh; who having once determined 


to reſent his matsiage, bad per- 
fiſted ia it from the hard ohſtinacy of his 
nature, and had been ſupported in it by 
the arts of an old female relatien who lived 


purſe every year out of what was entruſted 
te her, looked forward with avidity to his 


14 death, 


— a 14 —— —— — — 


of her hoſteſs, Celeſtina found to be as. 


ich him, and who, while ſhe made a 
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death, when ſhe hoped to poſſeſs the whole. 
Celeftina procured an horſe and a man to 
lead it, the expence of which ſhe paid 
herfelf, and on the third day after their 
of her lovely and generous deneſactreſs, 
who was now left to refle, without inter · 
ruption, on her own deftiny. EA 
Till lately he had not been confeious 
of the force of her artzcohment to Willough- 
by ; for it beganfo exrly in 4ife, that ſhe 
had never been alarmed by the uneafineſs 
which ſeizes the heart on it's firſt reception 
of a new paſſion : ſhe now however found 
her, only as his idea bad mingled iefelf 
with every hour of it; and that, when 
rr 
Net the er and rene 
of her heart ſtill afforded her ſome ſatis- 
faction, while ſhe could exert it in favour 


— be: gy hot 
friending 


— 
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her own uneaſy feelings ; but now, having 
done all ſhe could at preſent do for her, 
her heart was again ſenſible of the cruel 
deprivation to which ſhe was condemaed, 


and her mind occupied in reſlecting on 
what Willoughby would think, what he 


would fay, when he learned ſhe was gone z. Yo 


in conjectures on bis behaviour to the 
Caſtlenortha, and in. trembling folicitude 
whether he would write to her, or without 
any farther. indulgence of an attachment, 
which he knew he ought not to cheriſh, . 
drive her from his recollection, at leaſt. 
till be had obeyed the injunctions of his 
mother, and by compleating the marriage 
ſhe had: ĩnſiſted upon, put it out of his 
mme 
as his ſiſter. 

Dosen tee de pelt hides baſins: 
Celeſtina could acquire in any-degres het 
uſual ſerenity, and fir down to her books, 
her drawing, or her wock, By —_— 


which. 


＋ 


„ eee. 


which ſhe now fancied would footh and 
calm her ſpirits, ſhe could not amuſe her- 


ſelf; for though ſhe had a piano forte which 
uſed to be called her's, yer, as it had ne- 
ver been formally given to her, and as 
Mrs. Molyneux had not mentioned it, 
Celeſtina would not take it on her quitting 
London. At length the firſt uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions on her change of ſituation a little ſub- 
 fided, and the began to conſider of a letter 
which ſhe thought ĩt indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to write to Mrs. Molyneux. 

la the mean time the ardent and eager 

temper of Willoughby exhibiced in London | 
a ſcene, which,could Celeftina have known, 
it would have redoubled all her anxiety. 
The dinner of which he had been with diffi- 
culty induced to partake at Lord Caſtle- 
north's, had ſerved only to fill him with new 
andinvincible diſguſt towards the whole fa- 
mily,and hardly could he command himſelf 
ſon not it. The reſtraĩnt, however, 
which, in conſideration of their relationſhip 
6 — whearer i 
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coſt him, to put upon his ſentĩments, gave 
to two of the perſons concerned a fa ur- 
able impreſſion of him: Lord Caſtlenorth, 


fond of form, and of that reſerve which he 


phew the better he faid for not aſſuming 
the familiar and too eaſy manners, fo dif- 
agreeable to him in the behayieur of moſt 
of the young men he ſaw; and Miſs Fitz- 
Hayman, who liked his perſon better on 
every interview, and who never could for 
a moment ſuppoſe that any man could be- 
hold her's with indiſſerence, imputed to 


had ſeen more of the world than her daugh- 


with the obſervations ſhe made in the 
courſe of the day, ner with the pleaſure ſhe 
ſaw for the firſt time in the eyes of Wil- 
Joughby when the moment of their depar- 
ume arrived. This was not till four in the 
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morning. The late hour of dinner, and 

the parties which were made for cards, 
brought on a ſupper at near two, of which 
Lady Cafſtlenorth ſeemed to -expeRt her 
gueſts would partake : they ſtaid there= 
fore; Lord Caſtlenorth reticing early, by 
the advice of Mrs. Calder; and the uni- 
verſatilicy of Lady Caſtlenorth's knowledge 
being diſplayed the whole time to the ex- 
weme fatigue of Willoughby, and by no 
means to the ſatisſact ĩon of his lifter, who 
found in ker aunt a defire to monopolize 
not only alt the converſation, but the at- 
tention of every man preſent, to whom 
ſhe contrived to addreſs herſelf by turns, 
and with whom ſhe appeared immediacely. 
offended, if Mrs. Molyneux, whom the 
_ confideted and treated. as a pretty automa- 
ton, attraſted even. for a moment. any of 
that admiration that ſhe was generally, at 
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Willoughby was ft down by his fler 
at his dun lodgings, and Mrs. Molyacux. 
ry herſelt 
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himſelf knew nothing of Celeſting's depar - 
ture till breakfaſt the next day z. when bu». 
fied with preparations for a ball ſubſcribed. 
for by ſome noblemen of her 
ſhe liſtened to the information hardly 
| knowing ſhe received it, and teſtified no 
other concern than by ſaying coldly—* L. 
wiſh ſhe hed Raid till to- Morrow, far ſhe- 
has really ſomething of a taſte, and I. 
ſhould have hked to have bad her here 
when I dreſs.” This important dreſs, how-. 
ever, was too momentous to ſuffer her to. 
think long of any human: being ; and: 
when her brother called upon. her about- 
three o'clock, the was adjuſting the orna . 
ments on a tiara.of her own. invention, and 


had forgotten for the moment not only the. 


| ſudden journey of Celeſtina but Celeſtina, 
herſelf. 


Willoughby ſat down, by bers and is. 


= hopes of Celeſtiva a coming io, entered 


into converſation as frivolous ſubjecta, to 
Aich he in ſact gave fo little attention 
that he hardly. 3 his ſiſter 
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gave him. He d however, to pro- 
long the time of his ſtay as much as poſſi- 
ble, that without aſking for Celeſtina, he 
_ might ſee her; and he knew,. that buſied 
as Mrs. Molyneux was, he ſhould have 
. W_rnng Us 07 WCET 
obſervation. 
a 
and no Celeſtina appeared: Willoughby 
then enquired why ſhe did not aſſiſt at an 
operation fo important, and heard with 
pain and amazement that ſhe had left the 
houſe at five o'clock that morning. 
* And whither is he gone?” faid he 
in a voice hardly audible : © and how 
could you fuffer her to go?” 

2 Oh! as to that,” anſwered Mrs. Mo- 
lyneux, quite regardbeſs of his diftrefs, 
* ſhe has taken thoſe lodgings you know 
in Devenſhire that you have fo often heard 
her ſpeak of ; and for ber going, you know 
ſhe has long determined os it, and indeed 
I uad not oppoſe it, thinking as things 
| are, 


- | 
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are, it was the very beſt reſolution the 
could take.” 

As things are!” repeated Willoughby, 
trying vainly to ſtifle the painful ſenſation 
his ſiſter's coldneſs and inſenſibility gave 
him: 1 know not, Mrs. Molyneux, 
what you mean exactly, but“ 

He was proceeding, when the hair dreſſer, 
who on theſe great occaſions was employed 
in preference to her own maid, was an- 
nounced ; and Mrs. Molyneux, ordering 
him into her powdering room, walked im- 
mediately away, and left Willoughby fit- 
ting like a ſtatue by the drefling table ſhe 

He remained there near a quarter of an 
hour, in a ſtate of mind difficult to be de- 
ſcribed: the danger to which Celeſtina 
muſt be expoſed, alone and unprotected; 
the probability. of his lofing her for ever: 
nay of her facrificing herſelf to ſome of 
thoſe pretenders whom he doubted not 
her beauty would attract, in the ſame ſpirit 
of diſintereſted heroiſm, as that which had 
determined 


2 


he faw. 
mind with anguiſh, from which 
- not how it was eaſy ot even poſſible to. 
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ceflive tenderneſs. he was conſcious of 
towards her, againſt which he found every 


hour the impoſſibility of contending, and 


the encreafing diſguſt that he felt in con- 
templating the chains he had promiſed to 
put on, all contributed to overwhelm his 


idea. was to obtain a direction 
r 
but he knew the delicacy of her mind, and 
he felt perfectly what was due to her ftua- 
tion: reflections which checked thoſe in» 


'rentions almoſt as ſoon asthey were formed; 


before he could decide on what he 
2 to do, he reccived from Molyneux, 
who had juſt come in and gone out again, 
an unſealed nate, containing theſe lines: 
„ DEAR GEORGE,, i 
« Im juſt returned from Lincold's par 
Atkins and: 
* where | have bern ta meet 2 | 
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* ſome other curſed bores about money : 
© cannot get what I] want of them: do 
* contrive to let me have five hundred 
* this evening for my pocket, and I wiſh 
« you would arrange things fo as to have 
© the remainder of the unpaid five thou- 
fand and intereſt ready by this day 
c ſennight, or it will much inconvenience 
* me. Caftlenorth is your man; and it 
is but ſpeaking for the money to have it. 
Let us ſee you to-morrow to dinner. 
is * Tours ever, 
. 8. MOLYNEVL.” 


This note, fo — — 
what the writer knew Willoughby could 
not obtain but by haſtily confirming theſe. 
meaſures which were ſo diſpleafing to him; 
this vafecling precipitation, which ap- 
peared only a finefſe to compel him to 
plunge into them, rouſed Willoughby from 
the Rate of undetermined anxiety he had 
deen in, into anger and indignation: his 


„ Molynevx the ſum for which he has fo 
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evening's play, which was clearly the 
meaning of his brother-in-Jaw; and ſnatch- 
ing up his hat, he leſt the houſe, deter- 
mining, in the firſt emotions of his reſent- 

ment, to enter it no more. He took his 
way towards the city, and applying to a 
banker in Lombard ſtreet, in whoſe hands 
had had conſiderable advantages by his 
to his pride, and on terms as hard as 
would have been demanded by a common 
money lender, the ſum he wanted ; which 
he incloſed in a cover, and ſent by one of 
6 


© Mr. Willoughby IR to Mr. 


« prefling an occafion, and aſſures him 
* he will loſe no time in procuring the 
4 reſt, that all pecuniary tranſactions may 
de at an end between them.” | * 


199 
It was with great difficulty he bridled 
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forbore to expreſs with bitterneſs the diſ- 
pleaſure Molyneux's proceeding had given 
him. More reſolute than ever not to be 
dictated to by his brother-in-Jaw, and de- 
teſting more than before the marriage 
which was thus intended to be forced 
upon him, difſatisfied with every idea 
that occurred to him, and having no friend 
in London to whom he could open his 
oppreſſed heart, he determined at length 
to procure a direction to Celeſt ina, and re- 
turning immediately to Cambridge him- 
ſelf. conſult a friend he had there, on 
whoſe judgment and attachment he bad 
an equal reliance, how he ſhould avoid an 
alliance with the woman he deteſted and 
the hazard he now incurred of loſing the 
woman he adored. : 
He ſent therefore a ſervant, as ſoon as 
he returned to his lodgings, to procure 
from the ſervants of Molyneux a copy of 
the direction that had been put on the 


trunks 


the natural vehemence of his temper, and 
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trunks ſent to Celeſtina. This being ob- 
tained, he ordered a poſt- chaiſe, and late 
as it was, and without giving any account 
of himſelf either to his fiſter or the Caſtle- 
norths, he ſet out for Cambridge, and ar- 
rived at his college about four in the morn» 
ing of the next day. 


CHAP: 
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CHAPTER M. 


Caermas in the mean time be- 
came better reconciled to the plan of life 
the had adopted; and after being near a 
week at her new+ abode, during: which 
time ſhe heard nothing either of Willough- 
by or his lifter, ſhe wrote to the latter as 


« My dear Mrs. Molyneux will be glad 


© to hear that her wandering friend is ſet- 
«© led contentedly, if not happily, in her 
« new abode, and has already ſubdued 
© her mind to her fortune fo much as to 
© regret only the ſociety of thoſe ſhe has 
© been ſo long accuſtomed to love, and 
© by no- means the ſcenes in which ſhe has 
left them, My habitation is in the 


« houle 


hy, 
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© houſe of a man who was formerly maſter 
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* merely negative life I have chaſen: en 
nien it then ſometimes by your kind 
* recollection, and find time now and 
© then ta write to me, 


** hope you will not even now forget 

e nor fail to recolle®t the tender intere 
* which muſt ever exiſt for your happineſi, 
© and that of all you love, in the grateful. 
* heart of your affeftionate -4Y 
_ © CSLESTINA DE MORNAY,* 
Feb. 7, 19=—. | 


|  Thisletter anived a day after Willough- 
dy's abrupt departure. Between the con- 
naval and unceafing hurry in which ſhe 
lived, and her vexation at that event, the 
| ap oe it, but threw it carelefaly by 
on toilet, where it remained forgotten 
like the writer of it. 
| and ſupped in Grofvenor-ftreet,the whole fa- 
| duct, 
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duſt, except his unclez who retaining much 
of form and ceremony in his own manners, 
was willing to impute his coldneks to re- 


maccts than he had done in mizedeompany; 
bue Willoughby never appeared; and ber 
indignation now knowing no bounds, fhe 
ordered her coach, and ou the next, ſtued 
with more thar uſual majeſty into the 
dreſſing room of Mrs. Molyneux juſt" as: 
| the had finiſhed her breakfaſt, which was, 
Cog > nero which he went to 

- bed' 
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bed the pteceding morning, even later 
than uſual. | 
Lady Caftlenorth hardly ſpoke to Mrs. 
Molyneux when ſhe entered, but demanded 
in an imperious tone what was become of 
Mr. Willoughby ? | 

The lady to whom ſhe thus FO 
e diveif wes ts hanghty ane) of . 
high conſequence in her own eſtimation as 
Lady Caſtlenorth herſelf; and feeling and 
the anſwered, with almoſt as little al- 
ſance in her manner, that ſhe knew not. 
% You don't know, Madam?” ex- 
claimed the imperious Viſcounteſs ; you 
don't know! Very extraordinary furely. 
What am I to underſtand from all this? 
„Of chat alſo | am ignorant,“ replied 
| Mrs. Molyneux. Mr. Willoughby, 
Madam, is his on maſter; and I really 
can no more account for than direct his 


ations.” 


* Aſtoaiſhing !”* re · -affumed Lady Caf- 
/tenorth : that a man fituared as ke is, 
Ver. I. K ho 


Dave in this manner in an affair on which 
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who is not an abſolute ideot, ſhould be- 


his very exiſtence as a man of faſhion de- 
but don't imagine, Miſtreſs Moly- 
arur, that ay daughter 
Dear Madam,” interrupted Matilda, 
irritated by the ſupercilious and inſolent 
tone in which her Ladyſhip ſpoke, and 
particularly the emphaſis ſhe put on the 
word Miſtreſs, ** beg that you 
will ſpare your anger. I at leaſt cannot 


deſerve it, for I have no influence over 
my brother. I dare ſaꝝ he has ſome rea- 


ſons for having left London fo abruptly, 
though I afſure you I do not know them.“ 


Tou don't l do: he is gone after that 
| creatuis, whom your mother, to her utter 


| diſgrace, brought up in the family, and 


habits of intimacy which ſhock me every 
time I thiak of ir.” 


At this moment Mr. * | 


with a letter in his hand, and hardly in his 
dalle noticing Lady Caſtlenos th, he told 


with whom ſhe ſuffered her fon to live in 
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dis wife that the letter was that inſtant deli- 
vered to him by an expreſs, that his father 
was dying, and that they muſt immediately 
ſet out for Ireland at his earneſt entreaty. 
s Haſten therefore,” ſaid he, to pre- 
pare yourſelf, for the chaiſe I have ſent for 
will be at the door in a moment. Your 
Ladyſhip will excuſe us I am ſure on fuck 
an occaſion,” added he, addreffing himſelf 
to Lady Caſtlenortb. Matilda, we have 
not a moment to loſe: direct your maid 
to prepare what you want to take with you, 
and to follow herſclf with the baggage that 
| may not be ſo immediately neceſſary.” 
„ And where is Willoughby “ cried 
Lady orth, raiſing her voice: * I 
infiſt upon ſeejng him.“ 
« | believe he has left London,” an- 
ſwered Molyneus; *© but I aſſure you l 
know not whither he is gone. I dare ſay 
your Ladyſhip will ſoon hear of him. In 
the mean time pray pardon me; it ĩs im- 
poſſible for me now to have the honour of 
| attending you,” | 
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He then left the room, as his wife had 
done already; and Lady Caſtlenorth, 
burſting with anger and indignation which 
ſhe had nobody to liften to, returned in 
all the fery,of mornibed pride $o-her Gan 
houſe. 
| While the was there meditating how to 
revenge the neglect ſhewn to her daughter, 
of which ſhe now ao longer doubted, Wil- 
loughby was pouring out all the diſtreſſes 
_ of his heart to a friend whom heaven ſeemed 
to have ſent him for their alleviation. 
Mr. Vavaſour, his moſt intimate friend, 
had been abſent when he left Cambridge 
on his haſty and reluctant journey to Lon- 
don, but was now returned, and to him 
_ Willoughby immediately diſcloſed the 
cauſe of that uneaſineſs which his friend 
perceived he ſuffered under even before he 


leaned on the table, how extricate my- 
moſt inſupportable of en- 
how ſatisfy this narrow and un · 
„ 
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1 Molyneux ? my. foul revolts from 
the odious neerſſity of being obliged to 

him for forbearance : yet to fell my eſtates 
inſul to me than any meaſure 


is more pai 
but marrying Miſs Firz- Hayman. Yet my 
promiſe, my aſſurances to my mother 
F fee not how I can eſcape from the diffi- 
culties that encompals me. 
% You make more of them furely, my 
dear George,” replied Vavaſour, than is 
neceſſary. What! ſhould either a promiſe 
or an exigence compel you to be miſerable 
for life; then indeed there would be no 
eſcape :. but now ſurely, my end. your 
eſcape is not difficult.” 
Were you ſituated as I am then, how 
would you act?“ | 
« Why 1 would without heſitation * 


clare ot with the woman I did not like, and 


marry the woman I did: that is, if I were 
diſpoſed to marry at all,” 

And would you do this, Vavaſour, 
eontrary. to a. folemn promiſe given to her 
who. cannot now releaſe me from it? and 
| K 3 then 
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cen how con ] aft in remed pen 
be the conſequence what it will he ſhall 
never again dun me for money, and 

© Never!” interrupted Vavaſour warmly, 
* if you will liſten to me. I am not quite 
of age it is true, but my fortune is fuch, 
that nothing is eaſier than for me to raiſe 
this paltry five thouſang pounds, or twice the 
fum, on no very exorbitant terms. I have 
already taken up money for my own plea- 
ſures, and ſhall I hefitate when my friend 
has real occaſion for it? In a week's time 


the money ſhall be ready for you. Pray 
then let us hear no more of any difficulties 


of that fort, and as for your promiſe—the | Z 


good lady, when ſhe extorted it, could 
never think it binding.“ 
* Speak not lightly of her, my dear 


friend,” cried Willoughby, that I may 


feel all the kindneſs of the former part of 
your ſpeech without alloy: ſhe was a wo- 
man whom, had you known, you would 

have reverenced and loved, and it was in 
— kindnefs 
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kindneſs only that ſhe made me give hep | 
„ 8 —_— > 

ſomewhat of s Se apo; and ft 
is the caſc, fulfil your promiſe, —_— 
ae * 

teftins, you | 

dint ur deſcription of Ker, nd your 
ng ache 1 nk yin you—I 
1 L ſhould 3 

ſhould not love you were facrifice 
ſuch a creature to any pecuniary conhiders- 


more will relieve you —_— = 
ſpirits —_— 
. the other affair you _ 
with your own 1 
wi 
. and 
— 222 
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fant images which preſented themſelves to 
his mind. To be united immediately with 
Celeſtina, to carry her down to Alveſtone, 
and there to enter on a plan of axconomy, 
which ſhould in a very few years retrieve 
his circumſtances, was a viſion which he 
found ſo much delight in cheriſhing, that 
be drove from his mind as much as poſſible 
| the painful objections that ſtill cruelly in- 
_ truded themſelves to deftroy it: the con- 
verſation of Vavaſour helped to put 
them entitely to flight; and Willoughby, 
perſuaded that by the projects of cxconoamy 
he had formed he ſhould ſoon be enabled 
to pay his friend the money fo generouſly 
effered him, agreed without much hefira- 


tion to accept it. The young men then 


but one to London, ftay there long enough 
to negociate this bulineſs, and then go 
down together to Alveſtone, from whence 
Willoughby, who had no inclination to 


encounter Lady Caſtlenorth perſonally, 
| — 
= all 
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all pretenſions to the honour intended him, 
and. immediately. to complete his marriage 
with her who had fo loag been miſtreſs of 
his heart. This arrangement, pace. made; 
dis imagination; ſtill the words of his. mo- 
ther, the ſolemn charge- given him. with: 
diſturb his. viſionary  felicity.:. but Crleſ- 
tina, always fo lovely in his eyes, leaning 
on his. arm amid. the ſhades of Alveſtone, 
the delight of all who beheld her, the ad- 
his tenants, the protectreſs of the poor, 
was an image fo deliciouſly ſoothing- to- 
his fancy, that by. indulging it he at 
length perſuaded himſelf that his mother, 
who had fo very tenderly. loved her, would,. 
could ſhe be ſenſible of. all: the. happineſs. 
they ſhould ſhare together, applaud his. 
violation of. his. promiſe. and ſanction his: 
choice. 
Vavaſour, gay; generous; open hearted; 
and volatile, always cagerly following him-. 
K 5 elt. 
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ſelf his own inclinations, and as warmly 
folicitous for his friend's gratification as his 
donn, encouraged as much as poſſible all 
tendency in Willoughby to throw of any 
adherence to what he deemed. tyranny be- 
ond the grave ; and by the time the ne- 


ing. His only buſineſs in town then was 
to pay Molyneux, whoſe conduct had of- 
fended him fo much-that he had not been 
to the houſe: as ſoon however as the mo- 
ney was ready, he wrote a note to his- bro- 


ther in- law, ſigniſying that he would on. 
the next day meet him at his attorney's. 
chambers to. ſettle all accounts between 
them. The ſervant who-was ſent brought 

the note back; and Willoughby then firſt 
learning that his ſiſter. and her huſband 
were embarked for. Ireland, depoſited the 
money at a banker's, and wrote a cold let - 
ter to Molyneux, ſigniſying that it waited 
his orders. He then gave directions to 
his 
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his own ſolicitor to take proper receipts on 
the payment of: it, and with: Vavaſour 
haſtened down to Alveſtone, in the neigh- 
bourhood: of which. place he knew Celeſ- 
tina was; but he had: determined” not to- 
| ſee her till he had obviated. every 
objection ſhe could make to his plan of 
happineſs, by breaking at once and for- 

ever with. the Caſtlenorths; a taſk on which, 

reſolved as he was to execute it, he could 

not think. without a mixture of concern 

feeling, and dared: by no means betray to- 
his friend Vavaſour; who without knowing. 
any thing of the Caſtlenorths himſelf, had 
made up his mind that they were an odious. 
ever might be their rank, he always flew 


away himſelf, and encouraged his friends: 


to do it at whatever riſk. If he was care 


did:not-wiſh to pleaſe; he was altogether: 
as amiable and attentive to thoſe ta whom: 
fo EK 6: he- 


lefs and even rude towards thoſe whom he 


1 
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he ſought to be acceptable. His diſlikes 
vam than permanent. | 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER AI. 


Wink wet things were paſſing at. 
tures ended in the painful. concluſion. that. 
the preparatians and. celebration. of Wil- 
loughby's marriage entirely engaged. ber, 
and prevented her. writing, All her rea- 
ſon was now ſummoned. to ſuppart her: 
azainft the ſhock_which. the certainty. of. 
this event would give her. With a.beat-. 
ing heart, and ĩn breathleſs agitation, ſne 
ran over the paper which once a week a. 
travelling newſman brought from Exeter, 
and where ſhe knew the marriage of a, 
man of ſo much conſequence is the neigh-. 
bouthood would not fail to be. inſerted. 
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No ſuch intelligence however appeared 
and Ccleſtina, imagining that the — 
had notwitliſtanding certainly taken place, 
endeavoured, ſince ſhe could not conquer 
her regret, to divert it, by trying what 
ſhe could do towards ſoftening the for» 
rows and relieving the diſtreſſes of the 
unfortunate Jeſſy, whoſe patient endurance 
of evils, evidently ſeverer than her own, 
whoſe fortitude in tearing herfelf perhaps 
for ever from the man ſhe loved, and ſa- 
crificing the indulgence of her affection 
to his intereſt, made Celeſtina ſometimes. - 
in her heart by leſs inconveniences, and 
bluſh at the reluctance with which ſhe had: 
ſubmitted.to the loſs of a man, whoſe regard 
for her. feemed already to have yielded to 
the influence of pecuniary advantage, and; 
family convenience. 
But in deſpite of every argument the 
could bring to fubdue the pain ariſing: 
from the recollection of loſt happineſs, and 
totally filence the Syren voice of hope which. 
now 
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no and then preſented: the poſſibility of 
more favoutable days, the uncertainty whe- 


ther the event to which ſhe laboired ta be- 


come . reconciled had ; really happened, 


diſturbed and rendered her reſtleſs and 


uneaſy. Jeffy, to whom ſhe now ſent to 
. b e _—_— 


g¹ 

to Willoughby. All the ob Bo 
allowed herſelf was, that of ſometimes. 
chuſing to walk towards a. knoll: at the- 
extremity of the common, which afforded. 
ren try e ay ey od 
_ thence, by the help of a-teleſcope lent her 
by her landlord, Celeftina. had diſcovered; 
a. clump of firs. in Alveſtone Park; and 
though they were near ten miles diſtant, 
and without a glaſs appeared only a dark. 
ſpot above the reſt of the landſcape, ſhe 
found a melancholy. pleaſure in diſtin- 
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5 _ 
2 leans; on J. g i arm in. their pendee 


minutes, and then with: a: « deep gb tara 
ohms had wlll Shevity daculto? 

-She- encouraged eng og the ales 
— ;pleaſed 22 apymerealap 
ef regen bn name, rc rc by the 
Celeſtina took in. their 
ſtory, was never weary of ſpeaking of him. 
She at length acquired confidence enough 
to produce ſome of the letters he wroce to 
„ eee | 
— 9 — and on his ale 
to the fond partiality of her affect ĩon. for: 
him; was ſurpriſed th ſiad in theſe letters. 
the moſt- manly, clear, and ſenſible ſtile 
me had: almoſt- ever met with, The ge- 
nerovs emulation which appeared / between. 
theſe lovers, their difintereſted tenderneſs, 
2 rain ment, 
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ment, raiſed in Celeſtina admiration and 
even reſpect, and every hour enereaſed her 
inclination to contribute to their happineſs. 
But theſe intentions ſhe had no way 
of executing but by means of Willoughby, 
who was, as ſhe knew from long experi- 
rience, ever ready to befriend the unfortu- 
nate; and on ſuch an occaſion ſhe thought, 
that as ſoon as he was married ſhe might, 
without any impropriety, addreſs herſelf 
to him; and as the farm which old Win- 
nington, the grandfather of Jefly, poſſeſſed, 
adhoined to his eftate at Alveſtone, Ce- 
leftina imagined he could hardly fail of 
| having ſome influence, which ſhe knew 
he would be ready to exert for her unfore | 
tunate friend. 

= meditating how to adminiſter to the 
afflict ions of others, her own ſorrows were 
at leaſt mitigated : but the calm ſhe out- 
wardly aſſumed was the mere effort of re- 
ſolution, while her anxiety to hear of Wil- 
loughby and of his fiſter encreaſed every 
' hour; and as the delay grew more unac- 
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_ 
It was now the beginning of March: 
the weather was ly. cold and 
dreary; and a deep ſnow, which had 
fallen ſome days before, had confined Ce- 


leſtina and her companion almoſt entirely _ 


to the houſe. It was very unuſual to fee 
any perſon paſs by the houſe, near which 
there was no public road, and the incle- 
meney of the ſeaſon it Rill leſs 
frequent: Jefly, „ who went to 
the window by accident to fetch ſome 
work that lay there, mentioned to Celeſtina, 
as a matter of ſome ſurpriſe, that two foot 
paſſragers, who had the appearance of gen- 
r 
the houſe. * 


dicating, with her eyes fixed on the fire, 
on the long, ſpace of time that had 
elapſed ſince ſhe had heard of Willough- 
by, and on all the events that might have 
takten place in that period, gave very little 
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Celeftina, * at that moment ne- 
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attention to this intelligence, and on Jefly's 
repeating it, anſwered that probably it was 
fome perſons who had loſt their way in 
the ſnow, and were corning to the houſe 
for directions to regain the road. 

To Jefly, however, the idea of Cathcart 
was ever preſent: one of the ſtrangers was 
not unlike him in figure, as ſhe fancied, 
though both were wrapped in great coats ; ' 
and the poſſibility of his having come in 
fearch of her, had no ſooner ſtruck her, 
than with eager eyes and a beating heart 
ſhe watched every ſtep they took: at 
length they entered the little gate that di- 
vided the garden of the houſe from the 
common ; Jeſſy was then convinced that 
neither of them were Cathcart; bur her 
. 9 
who went to the door, ſhe diſtinftly heard. 
one of them enquire for Miſs de Mornay. 
Celeſtina was now in her turn alarmed; 
and trembling, though ſhe knew not why, 
ſhe deſired Jeſſy to go down and aſk who 
8 ii 
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it was, but before ſhe could be obeyed the 


_ door opened, and the faw, with emotions 


to which language cannot du 3 
_ Willoughby bimſeif! _ 
Tube firſt idea that ſtruck her was, that 
he was come to announce his marriage; 
and the air of triumph and ſatisſaction bis 
countenance wore, ſeemed to tell her he 
was the happy huſband of Miſs Fita Hay- 
man. Long as ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to dwell on this idea, ſhe fhruak with ter- 
ror from it's ſuppoſed reality, and pale and 
wembling drew back, as he eagerly ad- 
vanced towards her :— My heavenly 
girl! my own Celeſtina!“ cried he as he 
took her hand. This addrefs, from the 
married Willoughby, ſeemed an inſult : ſhe 
withdrew ber hand with an air of. ceſent- 
ment, would have ſpoken but could not, 
and unable to ſupport herſelf fat down. 
Willoughby, whoſe own anxious emo- 
tions had tos much prevented his conſi- 


dering bow the might be affected by his 
 ———J——_——— 
deen 


5 


_ was too much, Her reaſon, which in the 


two the fatlike a + Ia an Willoughby, 
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deen too precipitate. He placed himſelf 
by her, and again taking the hand ſhe had 
withdrawn, he enquired, with more tender- 
neſs and leſs impetuoſity, if ſhe was 
ſorry to ſee him. Again Celeſtina would 


have ſpoken, but her native pride again 


refuſed to aſſiſt her; and while ſhe was 
vainly endeavouring to acquire reſolution 


not only broken for ever with Miſs Fitzy 


to her, who had from his childhood been 
the ſole poſſeſſor of his affeftions. 
| This ſudden and unenpected happineſs 


in that well known voice, and with that 
graceful and manly tenderneſs which had 
rendered him ever fo dear to her, related 
all that had —_— 
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Jaſt parting, and the reſolution be had 


tion could give his life the ſmalleſt valve. | 


Tears of gratitude and affeftion now 


felt from the eyes of Celeſtina; and as he 
ſubſide, he 


found the tumult of her ſpirits 
went en to relate to her, with the moſt 


generous delicacy, the plans he had formed _ 


for their future life, and the means by 


without ſacrificing his happineſs. Ten- 
derly however as he touched on theſe ſub- 


jefts, his violated promiſe to his mother 


2Feturned with all it's force to the recollec- 
tion of Celeſlina. Willoughby, whoſe 
eyes were fixed on her's, ſaw the painful 


idea by their exprefſion as ſoon as it aroſe, 


and in a voice that trembled from emotions 
he could not repreſs, he endeavoured to 


about 


which he hoped to retrieve his affairs, 


| happy had almoſt from her earlieſt recol- 
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about to make, even before ſhe could ut- 
ter them. | 

All his eloquence, however, could not 
filence that monitor in the breaſt of Ce- 
more of ſophiſtry than of ſound reaſon in 
his arguments ; but, fondly attached to 
him as ſhe was; it was ſophiſtry too en- 
chanting for her to have courage to at- 
tempt detecting it. She wiſhed to be con- 
_vinced Willoughby was right; to ſee him 


| him fo had always, even unknown to 
| herſelf, been the firſt: that happineſs 
ſeemed now to depend upon her ; and ſhe 
determined (after one of thoſe ſhort ſtrug- 
gles, in which, when inclination and duty 


contend, the former has too often the ad- 


vantage,) to ſtifle within her own boſom 
every painful remembrance, to think as 
he thought, and in rendering happy the 
fon of her benefaftreſs, to acquit herſelf 
through 
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through her future life of the debt of grati- 
tude ſhe owed her. 

Celeſtina, therefore, made no obje&ion 
to the propoſals Willoughby laid before 
her, which were, that they ſhould be mar- 
ried privately in about ten days, and take 
pp their abode at Alveſtone in the ſame 
ſtile they meant always to reſide in. Theſe 
preliminaries being arranged, Willoughby 
deſought her to permit him to introduce 
Vavaſour to her, who had been waiting be- 
low ; he went down himſelf to bring up 
| his friend ; and Celeſtina, in the moment 
of his abſence, endeavoured to recall her 
preſence of mind, and habituate herſelf to g 
think with lefs agitation on the happineſs 
of being the wife of her beloved Wil- 
loughby. 
- Vavaſour, from the a which 
his friend had ſpoken of her perſonal per- 
feftions, was prepared to find her very 
lovely; and Willoughby on their firſt in- 
terview watched his looks, trying to diſ- 
cover if his cxpeftations had been an- 
ſwered: 
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ſwered : they were compleatly ſo: the 
agitation ſhe had ſuffered had raiſed the 
glow of her cheeks, and given more foft- 
neſs to her eyes, in which the tears yet trem- 
bled; while the natural dignity of her 
manaer received in his opinion new charms 
from the remains of embarraſſment which 
ſhe endeavoured to ſhake off, and in which, 
after a few moments, ſhe ſucceeded fo well, 
that they all became as much at their eaſe 
as if they had all been as long acquainted 
as Willoughby and Celeſtina. 

Jeſſy, who had left the room on Wil- 
loughby's firſt entrance, was now defired 
dy Celeſtina to return. During her ſhore 
abſence, while ſhe prepared a repaſt of 
cold meat for the hungry travellers, who 
had walked from Alveſtone, Celeſtina re- 
lated to them as much of her hiſtory as 
intereſted both of them in her favour; and 
Willoughby, who found in every ſentiment 
and every action of Celeſtina ſomething 
to encreaſe his tenderneſs and admiration, 
was charmed with the generous pity ſhe 

Vor. I. L | had 
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had ſhewn to her humble friend, and pro- 
miſed her all his influence to obtain for 
her the proviſion ſhe had a right to expect 
from her grandfather, and unite her to her 
deſerving lover. 

WiNoughby hung with fondneſs ap- 
proaching to adoration/on every word Ce- 
leſt ina uttered, and forgot, that for this time 
the delight of ſeeing her muſt be ſhort; 
Vavaſour, gay, volatile, and enjoying 
with extreme good humour the happineſs 
of his friend, was little accuſtomed to 
think at all; and Jeſſy was in too humble a 
fituation to offer her opinion : on Celeſtina 
only, therefore, the prudence of the whole 
party depended ; and as the ſnow was very 
deep, and they had between eight and nine 
miles to Alveſtone, ſhe at laſt ventured 
to hint that it was time they ſhould go. 

To Willovghby,the neceſſity of quitting 
her had never occurred, and he now heard 
of it as a ſentence ot baniſhment: but 
Celeftina repeating that ſhe ihould be very 
uneaſy if in ſuch weather they delayed ſo 
long 
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long a walk to a late hour in theevening, he 
ſaw that he ſhould make her really uncom- 
fortable by his ſtay : and having obtained 
leave to ſee her the next day, and every 
day till they were to part no more, he at 
laſt conſented to go, that he and his com- 
panion might reach Alveſtone before the 
night fell. 
When he releaſed the hand of Celeſtina. 
which he kiſſed a thouſand times as he 
bade her adieu, ſhe turned towards the 
window, and her eyes followed him 
acroſs the heath till the furze and 
thorns at a diſtance concealed kim from 
her ſight. The very traces of his footſteps 
in the ſnow were dear to her; and in that 
frame of mind which renders it hardly 
conſcious of it's own ſenſations, ſhe till 
gazed on them when ſhe could diſtinguiſh 
bim no longer. Jefly, though ſhe could 
eaſily account for her filence, became 
after ſome time uneaſy, and ſpeaking to 
her, rouſed her from her reverie : ſhe then 
ſat down in her uſual place, and n 
L 2 to 
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to quiet the perturbation of her mind by 
re · aſſuming her uſual occupations; but 
the ſudden tranſition within the laſt three 
hours, from lifeleſs deſpondence to a proſj- 
pet of the utmoſt felicity ſhe had ever 
amagined, was too violent to ſuffer her 
ſpirics to teturn to their uſual calm. The 
recollection of her deceaſed benefactreſs, 
and of the fatal promife Willoughby had 
given her, recurred in deſpite of her en- 
deavours to eſcape from it ; and though, 
reſolute as he appeared to be, to reconcile 
himſelf to its violation, there was nobody 
who had power by their interference to pre- 


vent the execution of the determination he 1 


had made; though nothing was likely to 
prevent the marriage on which he had re- 
ſolved upon; yet the mind of Celeftina re- 
mained impreſſed with a confuſed ſenſa - 
tion rather than any diftin@ profpe of 
the happineſs ſhe had been offered; and 
the tranſactions of the day appeared like a 
dream, from which ſhe feared, by enamin- 
ing it's reality, to be awakened. =» 
CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


N EITHER the perſon or the mind 
of Celeſtins were of that fort which make 
che ſirvageſt impreſſion on the firſt view ; 
and} intereſting as her figure and face were, 
it was the grace as well as the ſymmetry of 
che former, and the expreſſion rather than 
the bezvty of the latter that made her 
altogether ſo enchanting. Willougliby 
and Vavafour were now with her every 
day; and while her lover found in every 
hour of thoſe days more reaſon to congra- 
tulate himſelf on the choice he had made,. 
his friend grew inſenſibly fo intereſted for 
Celeſtina, that volatile and unſteady as he 
had been till then, he found, that though, 
coalidering her already as Willoughby's 
wife, he could form neither hopes or de- 
FF 
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ſigns for himſelf, yet that her happineſs 
was the firſt wiſh of his heart; and that 
without violating his warm friendſhip to- 
wards his friend, he, for the firſt time in 
his life, envied a man who was going to 
de married. 
The preſent happineſs of Willoughby 
could be exceeded in his idea only by that 
which he imagined he had ſecured to him- 
ſelf by having determined to live only for 
the happineſs of Celeſtina; and in conti- 

nually contemplating her perfect ĩons, he 
endeavoured to juſtify to himfelf the mea- 
ſures he had taken, and to diſmiſs from 
his mind the unpleaſing circumſtances 
which might have robbed him of her for 
ever. He had written, after many attempts, 
to Lord Caftlenorth, declining to carry any 
farther a negociation in which his inclina- 
tions had never any ſhare ; and though he 
' ſoftened this mortifying information as 
well as he could, he was ſenſible of the 
bitterneſs and reſentment it muſt create, 
and indeed was fo little ſatisfied himſelf 


with 
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with his performance, that after the fifch or 
fixth attempt, he would ſtill have delayed 
or wholly have evaded ſending the letter, 
if Vavaſour had not with many arguments 
and much difficulty perſuaded him, that, 
reſolved as he was to break with the fa- 
mily, any letter he could write in explana- 
tion, would be leſs offenſive than total ſi- 
lence. | 7 
Celeſtina was very ſolicitous to know 
how he hai acquitted himſelf towards his 
uncle; yet, as he ſeemed ſedulouſly to 
avoid the ſubject, ſhe feared to give him 
pain by recurring to it, and yielded per- 
haps too eaſily to the artifices ſhe faw he 
_ uſed to draw her thoughts from it: while 
he, ſtudying every turn of her ſpeaking 
face, often ſaw, by the penlive caſt it af- 
ſumed, uneaſy thoughts ariſe in her mind ; 
and on thoſe occaſions, exerting himſelf to 
diſpel them, he delighted to recall their 
ſparkling vivacity to her eyes: 
* El lampeggiar dell angelico riſo,” * 
„ which 
Fersen; andthe lightning of the angelic ſmile. 
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. which never beftowed greater charms on 
any countenance than on that of Celeſtina. 
It was now decided that as foon as the 
ſettlements were finiſhed, which Willough - 
by had directed rather according to his 
Jove than to his fortune, and which were 
hkely to take up about three weeks, Ce- 
leſt ina was to become miſtreſs of Alveſtone. 
He had promiſed her to forbear making 
about that delightful place any of the al- 
terations he meditated, till his income was 
ſo far retrieved as to allow him to do it 
with prudence, but he had a thouſand tea - 
ſons ready why Celeſtina ſhould go there 
every day; for to refide there entirely, till 
ſhe was married, ſhe had refuſed with fuch 
firmneſs as left Willoughby nothing to 
urge with any chance of ſucceſs. Partial 
as himſelf to this ſpot, where ſhe had 
paſſed the happieſt hours of her life, ſhe 
yet in her preſent ſituation, felt diſtreſſed 
and uneaſy at the thoughts of viſiting it; 
but Willoughby prefſed it with fo much 
earneſtneſs,*that, as the weather was now 
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fine, - and ſhe had defended herſelf as long 
as ſhe could, ſhe at length; on condition. 
of having Jeſſy with herz; agreed to go- 


there for a whole day, and that Wil- 


loughby ſhould fetch them both in his. 
phaeton. Ce le premier pas gui cane, 
ſays a French proverb; and he longed to 
have this day over, knowing that the 
memorials of his mother, which Celeſtina 
would there meet with, and. which he- 
feared would give her ſome uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions, would, after ſhe was accuſtomed to- 
ſee them, loſe their effect on her. mind, 
and that ſhe would inſenfibly learn to be- 
hold them rather with agreeable than un 
eaſy ſentiments. 

He perſuaded himſelf that ſuch a revo- 
lotion had been effected in his own mind,, 
and that notwithſtanding his clear recol- 
lection of certain forcible words his mother: 
had uſed in their laſt melancholy. inter- 
view, he was, in making himſelf: happy, 

doing that, which, if the had yet any know- 


1. 4 iedge- 
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C 
ledge of human events, ſhe would mol 
warmly approve. | 
Intoxicated with his paſſion, which rea- 
fon and taſte ſeemed fo entirely to juſtify, 
and an extorted promiſe only to oppoſe, 
— Willoughby no longer ſuffered any uneaſy 
recollections to caſt a ſhade over the 
bright proſpect opening before him. He 
now faw Celeſtina, the woman he had 
from his infancy adored, in that ſpot where 
his local affeftions were fo fondly ſettled. 
Nothing ſeemed likely tormpede his paſſing 
with her there a life of uninterrupted felt- 
city; and till theis union could take place, 
his greateſt anxiety was to detach her 
imagination from all thoſe objet ĩons which 
might yet linger in her mind, and to con- 
firm her ia the perſuaſion that to conſtitute 
through her ſuture life the happineſs of the 
fon of her beneſactreſs, would be her beſt 
acquiztal of thoſe obligations ſhe awed to 
her in the early part of it. 
Juftcad, therefore, of ſuffering her to 
i immediately che particular parts of 
: 
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the houſe which he knew would moſt 
forcibly recall ideas which might diſtreſs 
| her, he Cefired Vavaſour to attend on Jeſſy, 
aud follow: them into the garden, where, 
when they were at a little diſtance, he re- 
lated to Celeſtina the meafures he had 
already taken to reſtore or rather to in- 
troduce her amiable and injured friend to 
the favour of her grandfather. Celeſtina 
warmly approved his proceedings, and 
gratefully acknowledged. his Kindneſs, 
while the hope of ſeeing Jeſſy reſcued 
from the ſevere hardſhips to which ſhe muſt 
otherwiſe be expoſed, and rewarding the 
diſintereſted attachment of her deſerving 
lover, was moſt grateful to her generous 
hea:t. Willoughby himſelf never ſeemed 
ſo perfect as when thus employing his time 
and his power in the ſervice of the un- 
happy. The fine ſcenery around her ne- 
ver appeared to ſuch advantage as now, 
when ſhe leaned on one arm, while with 
the other he pointed out to her its vatious 
beauties; and at. this moment the very 
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felon Games to add ſomething to 
felicity. Within a few _ the 


which had 980000 every obje&t with. 
cold uniformity, had now given place 
to the bright verdure of infant ſpring : 
the earlieſt trees and thoſe in the moſt 
meltered ſituations had put forth their ten- 
der buds; the copſes were firewn with 
primroſes and March violets, and the 
garden glowing with the firſt flowers of 
the year; while inftead of the uſually rude 
„ 
which. | 


- Geenen 
And wake the purple year? 


Miriads of birds, who found food and: 
Helter amid the ſhrubberies and wood- 
Walks, ſeemed to hail with ſongs their: 
future lovely. protetireſs, 


'd in her walks and gambol'd is her "my 


and while every thing was thus. gay and 
cheerful: 
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tered it, ſhewed her only contented faces :. 
the old ſervants, it's ancient and faithful — 
inhabitants, had known and loved her from. 
her earlieft childhood, and rejoiced in the 
hope of ending their days in her ſervice; 
the tenants, who loved their young land- 
lord, were glad to find, that inftead of 
carrying his rents to London he was 
coming to fettle among them; and the 
poor, who had now for fome time N 
miſſed the bounty which had marked Mrs. 
Willoughby's annual refidence among 
them, invoked bleſſings on her ſon, from 
whom they were affured of more conſtant 
confideration, from his own noble nature 
as well as from the influence of Celeſtina, 
who, as they well' remembered; was for- 
merly the ſucceſsful. mediatrix. between: 

' them and their deceaſed miſtreſs, when. / 
her own daughter had. frequently. heard: | 
their petitions with indifference, or avoided: 

them with diſguſt. 


; 
w | 
I 
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la a few days after this firſt viſit to 
Aleſtone, a fortunate circumſtance oc- 
curred to facilitate the good offices Wil- 
loughby had undertaken in favour of 
Jefſy Woodburn. The old female rela- 
tion who had acquired unbounded influ- 
ence over her grandfather died ſuddenly; 
and the old man, thus reſtored to the little 
power of reflection his very advanced age 
left him, and alarmed by the death of a 


perſon younger than himſelf, no longer re- 
fuſed to liſten to the remonſtrances of a 


clergyman in the neighbourhood, who had 
by Willoughby been engaged to ſpeak to 
bim in favour of his daughter's child. He 
conſented to fee her, provided no attempt 
was made to introduce her father to him, 
towards whom neither time, age, or ſick- 
neſs, had bluated the aſperĩty of his hatred; 
but though theſe odious paſſions retained, 
from habitual indulgence, all their inve- 
terate malignity, the ſofter feelings of na- 
tural affection were dead in him; and ra- 


* - 1 tV'2 
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by inclination, he conſented to receive 
his granddaughter to officiate about him as 
a ſervant, and ſtipulated that during his 
life ſhe ſhould be no expence to him; 
thus graſping to the laſt moment of his 
exiſtence, that which he had never en- 
joyed, and could no longer want. As he 
had nobody he valued more, he con- 
ſented however, after many perſuaſions, to 
make a will, by which he gave her every 
thing, on the expreſs condition, to uſe his 
own phraſe, that her father © might never 
be the better for it.” 

It was neceſſary, though this important 
point was carried, that Jefly ſhould, by 
refiding with him, preclude the poſſibility 
of being again ſuperceded by ſome of 
thoſe mercenary beings who are in all 
_ ranks of life ready to ſurround the couch 
of the dying miſer: a neceſſity Celeſtina 
admitted with reluctance, and Jeſſy with 
tears and regret; but they were both- 
conſoled by the reflection that a very 
ſhort time muſt in ſome degree re-unite 


5 — . 
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them by the removal of Celeſtina to Alveſ. 
tone, which was within a walk of the farm: 
— at which her friend was now to reſide. 

_: Willoughby, having thus far ſucceeded: 
for the intereſting protegee of Celeſtina,. 
determined'to complete his generous work 
dy attending to the ſituation of Cathcarr.. 
He knew nothing could more highly 
oblige ber, to contribute to whoſe ſlighteſt 
ſatisſaction was the ſupreme pleaſure of 
his life ; and his on good heart prompted: 
kim to loſe no time, in relieving the un- 
merited diſtreſſes of a deſerving young 
man: he wrote, therefore, (without corn- 
municating what he had done) to Cath 
cart, encloſed him a bank note for his. 
enpences; and informing him of all that 
paſſed in regari] to Jeſſy, deſired that he- 
would relinquiſh his place with the attor- 
ney, and come down to Alveſtone, here 


Willoughby meant that the fame day which 


gave him Crleſtins, ould vanc Cathcart 
— — 


The 
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gave to Cathcart can better be imagined 
than deſcribed. That ſickneſs of the foul, 
which long deſpondence and anxiety had 
produced, vaniſhed at once: his imme 
diate care was to ſecure his fiſter's and 
her children's ſupport during his abſence ; 
and reſerving to himſelf no more of Wil- 
loughby's generous preſent than ſufficed 
for the expences of his journey, he took a 
tender leave of Mrs. Elphiaſtone, aſſuring 
her that the firſt uſe he would make of his 
good fortune ſhculd be to affiſt her; he 
then ſet out on a hired horſe for Alveſtone, 
where he arrived ten days before that which 
was fixed upon for his patron's happineſs 
and his own, _— 

If Willoughby had been greatly inte- 
reſted for him before he ſaw him, he was 
much more ſo now that he found him very 
_ intelligent and well informed, with abilities 
that might have made his way to any ſi- 
tuation of life, and a heart that would 
** 


— ——— — e — 
* 


© is in his eightieth year, and the palſy has 
lately made ſuch ravages in his intel- 
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his knowledge, which was very extenſive, 
was without pedantry, and his gratitude 
without ſervility. The meeting between 
him and Jeffy, at which Willoughby con- 
trived that Celeſtina ſhould be preſent, 
was very affecting; and after the firſt 
tranſports of happineſs ſo unexpected had 
a little ſubſided, Willoughby explained 
to them his views for the future. *©* You, 
my dear Jeſſy,“ ſaid he, © muſt not think 


of leaving your grandfather, who muſt 


know nothing of your marriage while he 
lives, whick can, according to the courſe 
of nature, be only a very little time ; and 
as you may ſee each other every day, this. 


partial ſeparation may for that little time 


be eaſily borne, As for you, Cathcart, 


vou will ſtay with me: I have, in confe- 


quence of my new plan of life, many re- 
gulations to make, and many accounts to 
ſettle, in which you can be of great uſe 
to me. Poor Beechcroft, my old ſteward, 


lets, 
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lefts, that he is unequal to the common 
buſineſs of his office; while he lives how- 
ever, and thinks himſelf capable of exe- 
cuting his cruſt, I am very unwilling to 
mortify him by taking the affairs out of 
his hands: at his death I ſhall not replace 
him, but become my own ſteward ; and 
you, my good friend, can be of the moſt 
effectual ſervice to me in preparing every 
thing for this arrangement : while your 
neighbourhood to the eftate of which you 
will probably ſoon become maſter, will 
give you an opportunity of inſpecting it, 
and ſettling thoſe plans for the future 


which will I hope and believe make you 
a very fortunate man.” 


While the conſiderate kindneſs of Wil- 
lovghby endeared him every hour to Ce- 
leſtina, and while the hearts of Cathcart 

and Jeſſy overflowed with gratitude, it 
© would have been hardly poſſible for a hap- 
pier party to have been any where found 
than that which now occaſionally inha- 
bited Alveſtone, if the * 


of 
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of Willoughby's violated promiſe could 


have been entirely expelled from the con- 
ſcious recollection of Celeſtina, and if 
Vavaſour had not ſometimes felt towards 
Celeſtina ſomething bordering on ſerious 
love, which was a ſentiment ſo new to 
him, who had never thought with reſpect- 
ful affetion of any woman before, and 


of faſhionable debauchery, that he hardly 


knew himſelf what it meant. He formed 


however no deſigns, for his temper was 
candid, and artleſs ; fo artleſs 


indeed that he took no pains to conceal 


what he felt almoſt without underſtanding. 
his feelings; and frequent'y fixed his 
eyes on Celeſtina with fo impaſſianed a 
look, or ſpoke to her, or of her, with ſuch. 
unreſcrved marks of fondneſs and admira- 
tion, that Jeſſy and Cathcart both ſaw it 


with ſome alarm; but Willoughby, too 
| liberal for jealouſy, and knowing his friend: 


more inclined togeneral libertiniſm among 


the looſer part of the ſex than capable of. 
; 2. particular: 


had paſſed too much of his time in ſcenes. 


G a. 
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a particular attachment to any woman of 


character; ſure of Celeſtina's affection, 
and imputing all Vavaſour's attentions to 
his admiration of beauty wherever found, 


either noticed not his manner,or held them 


to be wholly without conſequence ; while 
Celeſtina, perfeftly unconſcious of the 
power of her own charms, treated him 
with that affectionate familiarity which his 
own open and lively manners encouraged, 
and which his friendſkip for Willoughby, 
and the obligations they both owed to 
him, juſtified. 
'Only three days were now to intervene 
did wns © be celebrated in the pariſh 
church at Alveſtone, in the preſence only 
of two truſty ſervants, and Vavaſour, who 
was to act as father to both the brides. 
Very different proſpects of life from 
thoſe which now were before Willoughby 
and Celeſtina, had opened to Mr. and Mrs. 
Molyneux, who, on their arrival in Ire- 
land, had found Sir Oſwald Molyneux 


Joſt 


Kren 
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juſt alive: he lingered unexpectedly a few 
leaving to his fon an immenſe fortune, of 
— which Sir Philip haſtened to take poſſeſ- 
don, and to diſplay, as ſoon as decency 
his wealth and his intereſt; 
while Matilda, now Lady Molyneux, loſt 
eclat which almoſt boundleſs fortune gave 
lowed and admired; no taſte was fo uni- 
verſally adopted, no parties fo ſplendidly 
attended, as her's; and having thus at- 
tained the ſummĩt of what ſhe fancied hap- 
 pineſs, ſhe was in no haſte to return to 
England till ſhe had exhauſted the felicity 
Ireland offered her, and cheerfully ac- 
quieſced in her huſband's propoſal of 
ng ene numer ot tele — 7 
ther, whoſe reſentment towards her huf- 
band did not extend to her, of his having 
broke with the Caftlenorths, and his inten- 
Os tions 


rr 
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tions in regard to Celeſtina. She diſliked 
both Lady Caſtlenorth and ber daughter, 
and therefore was pleaſed with their morti- 
fication and diſappointment : ſhe had now 
no pecuniary claims on her brother, and 
heard therefore with indifference his reſo- 

lution to marry a woman without fortune; 
and as to Celeſtina, though ſhe was inca- 
pable of any affection for her, yet ſhe 
thought ſhe would make a good quiet wife 
for her brother, and be well adapted to that 
infipid domeſtic life, his turn for which 
ſhe had always pitied and deſpiſed. As 
Willovghby's juſt reſentment againſt Sir 
Philip had never given her any concern, 
ſhe gave herſelf no trouble to remove it ; 
and Sir Philip himſelf, above all attention 
for the feelings of others, and too much a 
man of the very firſt faſhion to underſtand 
the claims of relationſhip, or to feel thoſe 
of friendſhip, was as unconcerned as if no 
ſuch reſentment had ever been deſerved; 
and while they both enjoyed their newly 
acquired conſequence in Ireland, Wil- 
 loughby 
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loughby was ſuffered to proceed his own 
way atAlveſtone without remonſtrance and 
almoſt without notice. 

But neither the neglect of his fiſter, or 
the ſullen reſentment of his uncle and Lady 
Caſtlenorth, from whom he heard nothing, 
now gave Willoughby any concern: his 
happineſs it was out of their power to 
diſturb or prevent, fince one day only in- 


_ tervened before he was to be the huſband 


>. 


al Celeſtina. 


C HAP. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


V avasous, born to a ſplendid for- 
tune, and left by the early death of his 

parents to the care of guardians, who, 
while they took ſufficient care of his pro- 
perty, had very little influence over his 
mind and his morals, had never yer formed 
a wiſh which it was not immediately in hi6 


| power to gratify : the growing inclination, 


therefore, that he found towards Celeſtinz, 
was painful and uneafy to him, for he had 
too much honour, and too true a regard 
for Willoughby, to ſuffer a thought injuri- 
ous to him to dwell on his mind ; and had 
he been capable cf entertaining wiſhes or 
forming ſchemes againſt his happineſs, he 
knew that Celeſtina's attachment to his 
friend was not to be ſhaken, and that he 

Vor. I. - — ſhould 
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ſhould excite her contempt and abhor- 
rence inſtead of continuing to enjoy that 
confidence and regard with which ſhe now 
favoured him. 


But the more hopeleſs b bis — ſor 
her was, the more reſtleſs he of courſe be- 
came in it's encreaſe : for ſeveral days he 
endeavoured to conquer or at leaſt to con- 
ceal it by redoubling his gaiety : he 
romped, laughed, and rattled, till his 
violent ſpirits became even diſtreſſing to 
Celeftina : all however would not do; and 
as he had no notion of enduring any kind 
of uneaſineſs while there was a chance of 
_ relieving himſelf, he at length reſolved to 

quit Willoughby, and not to return to him 
till after he was actually married; and this 
reſolution he prepared to execute the fol- 
lowing morning, which was the preceding 


one to that which was fixed for the mar- | 


riage. : 
« 1 mall leave you this morning, 
George, ” ſaid he to Willoughby, as they 
were at breakfaſt together. 


« Leave - 


. 
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% Leave me!” cried Willoughby in 
much ſurpriſe : for what reaſon ?” 


&« Becauſe I hate all formal ceremonies, 
and have beſides buſineſs elſewhere.” 


* Ridiculous! ſurely you are not in 
_ earneſt ?“ 


& Perfectly fo, believe me: never more 


in earneſt in my life. I'll come back to 
you in a week or ten days, but I poſitively 

g0 this very day.“ 

* 'Thou art a ftrange fellow, and there 


is never any telling where to have thee. 
Did you not promiſe to be father to the 
brides ? What will Celeſtina ſay?“ 


Why, probably as you do—that I am 
a ftrange fellow.” 


« You make me uneaſy, Harry,” faid 


Willoughby very gravely. © Whimſical 


and unſettled as you are, it muſt be furely 
ſomething more than mere whim which 


urges you to leave me at ſuch a time.“ 
% Not at all,” anſwered he gaily: © it 
is the time in the world you can belt ſpare 


me; and upon my foul 1 have buſineſs 
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to do which 1 have fooliſhly neglected, 
and which | muſt either go after now or a 
fortnight hence, when I intend to be with 
you; and fo, my dear George, we'l} talk 
no more about it: my ſervants are getting 
ready, and will be at the door in a minute: 
oh they are driving round. Well, George, 
God blefs you, my dear fellow. Give my 
love to the girls, and cell Celeſt ina to ſave 
me a great piece of bride cake.” 
Willoughby would again have remon- 
ſtrated, but Vavaſour, in his wild way, 
ran on rallying him about his marriage, 
and refuſing to liſten to him, till the cur- 
ricle was teady; into which he ſtepped, 
after again promiſing to return in a fort- 
night, and immediately drove away. 
Willoughby, though long accuſtomed 
to theſe ſtarts of caprice from his thought 
Jeſs friend, was equally ſurpriſed and diſ- 
concerted at a teſolution for which he could 
not account : he was far fromm the remoteſt 
idea of the real cauſe; and, occupied as 
Eis thoughts were by Celeſtina, he inveſti- 
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gated not ſo deeply the motives of his 
friend's actions as at another time he might 
have done. 

On the preceding day, moved by his 
tender reproaches that ſhe had no confi- 
dlence in his honour, and affected needleſs 
precaution, Celeſtina had acceded to his 
wiſhes that ſhe would allow him, as the day 
was fixed for Thurſday, to fetch her to 
Alvelone in the morning of Wetlneſday, 
where Jeſſy was to meet her, and that ſhe 
would then take her laſt leave of her hum- 
ble abode on Thorpe Common. 

As ſaon, therefore, as Vavaſour was 
gone, he diſpatched Cathcart for Jeſſy, 
and haſtened himſelf to Celeſtina, who was 
ready for him. As they journeyed to- 
wards the houſe that was henceforth to be 
their home, Willoughby, with more than 
uſual tenderneſs in his voice and manner, 
entered into a more minute detail than he 
had ever yet done of the plans he had 
formed for their future life: with the ſan- 
gvine hand of youthful hope, he drew a 
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picture of uninterrupted felicity, which 
Celeſtina, involuntarily fighing, thought 
too perfett to be realized ; and with timid 
apprehenſion, for which ſhe could not ac- 
count and was unwilling to betray, ſhe 
internally aſked herſelf wherefore ſhe could 
expect to deſerve or enjoy bleſſings fo 
much ſuperior to the common lot of hu- 
manity. 

All, however, oe mica have been to 
another an alloy to happineſs, was none 
to her, ſo far as it related only to herſelf. 
Ia marrying her, Willoughby had reſigned 
all proſpect of ever reſtoring his family to 
the ſplendid fortune and high conſequence 

poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, nor could he 

even retrieve the eſtate he had left, or 
keep up the place he was fo fond of, but 
by relinquiſhing all ſuperfluous expences, 
and confining himſelf to that mode of life, 
which was ſome years fince adopted, but 
would now be thought below the preten- 
ſions of a man poſſeſſed only of a thouſand 

a year: in fact Willoughby found, on a 
* | | Cloſe 
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cloſe inſpection of bis affains, that by living 
within that income, he might in about ten 
years clear, without diſmembering his 
eſtate. © Ir is enough for happineſs, my 
Celeſtina,” he would ſay ; © it is enough 
to afford us all the decencies, and all the 
comforts of life, and to afiift thoſe who 
may not have either. Oh how little rea- 
fon we (hail have to envy thoſe who have 
more.” Ccleſtina affented with her whole 
heart; and if ever an uneaſy reflection 
aroſe there for a moment, repreſenting that 
for her he reſigned the ſplendour and 
luxury in which he might have lived, ſhe 
recolleCted her opinion of the greater part 
of thoſe who moved amid a fucceſſion of 
thoſe luxuries, and aſked herſelf whether 
there was one among them who was fo 
much reſpected by others, or fo well con- 
tent with himſelf, as Willoughby would 
probably be, living as he propoſed. She 
remembered how often, when ſhe was ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee nearly many of thoſe, who, 
by adventitious advantages, dazzle at a 
M 4 diſtance, 
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diſtance, ſhe had been compelled to affenc 
to the truth of that ſevere expreſſion of 
the fatirift's, which ſays, that it may be 
ſeen— 


6 Of how ſmall eſtimation is exorbitant wealth 


In the fight of God, 


D od etatoenand 
Of all mortals.” 


The departure of Vavaſour, of which 
Willoughby had, with ſome marks of re- 
gret and ſurpriſe, on his firſt meeting Ce- 
leſtina informed her, had given her con- 
cern, as it ſeemed to have been a diſap- 
pointment to him; but for herſelf, ſhe 
ſelt rather relieved by the abſence of a 
too lively gueſt. There was at times an 
unguarded vivacity about him, of which 


ſhe was not always able to check the ex- 


ceſs; and though ſhe had never any idea 
of his partiality to her, nor thought him 
capable of a ſerious attachment to any 
woman, there had of late been a warmth 
and earneſtneſs in his manner which ſhe was 

afraid 
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afraid of being called prudiſh if ſhe at- 
tempted to repreſs, and yet ſhe could not. 
but feel that it was improper to allow 
it in her preſent ſituation, and would 


| be more fo when ſhe became the wife of 


Willoughby. On their arrival at Alveſ- 
tone, the lawyer was ready with the ſettle- 
ments: they were immediately executed in 
the preſence of Cathcart and Jeſſy; and 
when that unpleaſant ceremony was over, 
. a walk filled up the time till dinner. 
Nothing was ever. ſo gay and happy as 

Willoughby.:. Celeſtina was now miſtreſs 
of his houſe : his happineſs was ſecured al- 
moſt beyond the reach of fate: and fince 

only a few hours were to intervene before 

their marriage, he tenderly chid Celeſtina 

for her penſive gravity, and endeavoured 

to engage her thoughts by neceſſary ar- 

rangeinents that he propoſed in the houſe, . 
and by enlarging on thoſe topics which ſhe. 
had liſtened to with ſo much complacency - 
in the morning, 


L 


* Aſter 
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After dinner another walk was propoſed ; 
but juſt as they were riſing from table, a 
ſervant entered with a letter for Willovgh- 

by, which he faid had been brovght ex- 
preſs from Exeter. 

He broke the feal, which, like the hand 
of the ditection, was unknown to him; 
he ran over the contents haſtily, changing 
countenance as he read; and then enquir- 
ing if the meſſenger waited, haſtily left 
the room. 

Celeſtina, who watched his looks, was 
alarmed both by them, and his manner of 
leaving the room. A moment's reflect ĩon 
fubdued her apprehenfions ; but they were 
preſently renewed and heightened by his. 
ſending to ſpeak with Cathcart ; who after 
being with him almoſt a quarter of an. 
hour, returned by his directions to inform 

Her, that he was gone on horſcback to 
Exeter to meet ſome people who had ſent 
to him about bufinefs which would admit 
of no delay: he begged Cathcart to tell 
her that it would be ſoon diſpatched, and 


7 
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that he ſhould certainly return in a few 
Celeſtina knew, from his own account, 
every circumſtance of his fortune ;; ſhe 
knew that except the mortgages on his 
eſtare, the intereſt of which had been 
purctually paid, he had no pecuniary 
claims to anſwer but his debt to Vavaſour: 
ſhe was equally certain that he had no diſ- 
pute with any body, and that therefore it 
could not be an affair of honour, and ſhe 
thought it certain that if Lady Molyneux 
or any of his relations had been in the 
neighbourhood, he would have made no 
myſtery of their arrival: his abrupt de- 
poarture, therefore, without ſeeing her, ſur- 
priſed and troubled her; and neither her 
own. reaſon, which urged how unlikely 
it was that any diſagreeable buſineſs ſhould 
detain him, or. the arguments of Cathcart 
and Jefly, could quiet or mitigate the 
anxiety which every moment of his abſence. 


A Four, 


* 
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Four, five, ſix hours, had now been 
paſſed by Celeſtina, while it was light, in 
traverſing the avenue and the road 
towards Exeter; and after it became dark, 
in liſtening at the door to every noiſe. 
It was ten o'clock : a ſtill, ſtar-Iight night: 
a low wind conveyed now the diſtant mur- 
mur of the water-fall in the park, now 
the voices of men from the village, where 

every thing ſoon ſunk into repoſe. Nei- 
ther Cathcart nor Jeſſy could longer diſ- 

guiſe their fears, though neither knew 
what to dread; but while they affected to 
believe Celeſtina's apprehenſions in great 
meaſure groundleſs, their anxious returns 
to the door to liſten, their reſtleſs inquie- 
tude, and various conj , convinced: 
her too evidently that they participated the- 


fears they pretended to condemn. 

At length about eleven o' clock, a horſe, 
or as they were willing to believe, horſes, 
were heard to come faſt along the road: 
the park gate opened and ſhut with vio- 
lence. It was Willoughby they all fondly 


a. 
LY 


va 
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WY all ran out eagerly, impatient 
to meet him: as the horſeman ap- 
proached, however, they diſtinguiſhed 
him to be not Willoughby, but the ſervant 
who had atrended him. 5 

« Where, is your Maſter, Hugh?“ ſaid 
Celeſt ina; is he coming ? is he well?“ 

The man toek a letter from his pocket, 
and anſwered in a dejette:! rone—* No, 
Madam, not coming: he trac me with 
this letter to Mr. Cathcart.” 

 Celeftina followed trembliag, while 
Cathcart ran into the hall, and by the 
light which hung there, read theſe words: 


&« Dear Cathcart, come to me imme- 
< diately. I ſhall not return tv night. I 
4 know not i Burt aſſure Celeſtina of 
d my ſafety. Loſe not a moment in 
 <. coming to 


. your's ever, 
— Exeter, 


Wedneſday night, 


Sq, W," 
„ 


The 
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The painful ſuſpenſe Celeſtina had be- 

fore endured, was happineſs and eaſe in 
Compariſon of the vague but terrible ap- 
prehenfions that now ſeized her. What 
could detain him againſt his wiſhes ? what 
meant the unfiniſhed ſentence “ I know 
not if: what could he want with 
Cathcart? and why not diſcloſe the cauſe 
of his ſtay, and his buſineſs with Cath- 
cart, if it was only an affair of little con- 
ſequence, fince he could not but know 
how much his ſudden departure muſt 
alarm her. The note too ſeemed to have 
been written with a trembling hand; the 
lines were crooked, and. the letters hardly 
formed, and the paper blotted: all de- 
noted hurry and confuſion, very unlike- 
Willoughby's manner in matters of mere 
buſineſs; and the indications of ſome 
impending evil, alarming enough in thern- 
ſelves, were exaggerated by the terrors 
which had now taken entice poſſeſſion of 
the iind of Celeſtina. Unable to reftrain 
her . ſhe ran, hardly knowing 
* 
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whither ſhe went, to the ſtable, where the 
ſervant who had brought the note was 
getting ready the horſe on which Cath- 
cart was to go. She eagerly queſtioned 
the man who was with his maſter? He 
anſwered that he did not know: that he 
ſaw nobody with him, but he had heard at 
the inn that two ladies had come thither 
that evening, who had fent the meſſenger 
to Alveſtone; that he believed they had 
been with his maſter, but he did not 
know, and when his maſter ſpoke to him, 
and gave him the letter for Mr. Cathcart, 
he was alone and ſremed very uneaſy, 


ſaying however little more to him than to 


defire he would make what hafte he could. 
This account ferved only to increaſe 
the terrible obſcurity which tormented 
Celeſtina. A thouſand other queſtions oc- 


| curred. Were theſe ladies yet at the inn? 


Did they travel in their own chaiſe? Had 


they ſervants with them? Hugh could 


not anſwer the firſt queſtion; but the other 
two being ſuch as lay more within the 
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reach of his obſervation, he anſwered that 
there were certainly neither ſervants nor 
| horſes at the inn belonging to any ſtranger 
when he came away. 

Cathcart was by this time ready; and 
ſieeing the extreme inquietude of Celeſtina, 
he aſſumed the appearance of tranquillity 
he was far from feeling, ſaid that it was. 
probably ſome bu relative to Mr. 
Willoughby's. eſtates, \ which had been 
overlooked and neglected ; that at all: 
events he would be back in a few hours, 
when it was almoſt certain that if Mr.. 
_ Willoughby did not return himſelf, he- 
be commiſſioned fully to acquaint 
her of the reaſons of his detention, and. 
convince her that her. fears for his ſafety 
were groundleſs: in the mean time he. 
beſought her to endeavour to quiet her, 
ſpirits and to take ſome repoſe. Cathcarr. 


then departed; and Celeſtina, leaning on 
the arm of Jeſſy, returned to the houſe ; 
but to follow the advice he had given her, 
was not in her pov er; the. little ſbe 
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had gathered from the ſervant ſerved to 
awaken new alarms, not leſs painful, though 
very different from thoſe which had at firſt 
aſſailed her; then ſhe had a confuſed idea 
that the abrupt departure of Vavaſour had 
been occaſioned by fome miſunderſt and ĩng 
| berween them, which had produced a 
challenge; it was unlikely, but it was not 
impoſſible; now the gave up that con- 
jeQure for another, and ſuppoſed that Wil- 
loughby might have furmed a con- 
nection or engagement with ſome woman, 
who, hearing of his intended marriage, 
had thus prevented it by urging her prior 
claim to his hand: this ſuppoſition was, 
however, more improbable than the other, 
from his known integrity and unblemiſhed 
honour, from his long and tender attach- 
ment to her, and ſĩ om the whole tenor of 
his morals and his conduct; but however 
unlikely, it was not quite impoſſible; and 
the anxious and alarmed fpirit of Celeſt ina 
ran over the remoteſt poſſibilities, but 
found 1a all only exchange of anguiſh. 


is 
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As Cathcart had promiſed to return in a 
few hours, Celeſtina, certain of not being 
able to ſleep, would not go to bed; and 
Jeſſy, who ſhared all her ſolicitude, fac 
up with her. As the time approached 
that Cathcart had named for the probable 
period of his return, they were again both 
at the window, and again eagerly liſtening 
to every noiſe, The ſun aroſe, but difco- 
vered not the objects of their ſolicitude ; 
and Celeftina, now unable to reſt within 
the houſe, beſought Jeſſy to go down with 


and into the road, as if the attempt to 


meet thoſe they expected rendered the 
ſuſpenſe leſs diſtracting. 


Weary of conjecture, and fatigued both 
in mind and body, they moved flowly and 
melancholy along: neither of them ſpoke, 
for neither had any comfort to offer the 
other. Of the labourers, who were come 
by this time to their work, they enquired 
if they had heard of their maſter, or ſeen 


Mr. Cathcart on the road. . But no intelli- 
gence 


| her to the end of the long avenue of elms - 
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gence could be gained of either. The 
peaſants, however, alarmed by the queſ- 


tions and by the looks of thoſe who aſked 


them, all eagerly offered to go any where, 
todo any thing their maſter's ſervice might 
require, and begged Celeſtina to employ 
them: but though ſhe had ſeveral times, 
during the long and anxious night, thought 
of ſending a meſſenger with a letter to 


Willoughby, or even of going herſelf, 


ſhe now remembered that all the intelli- 
gence ſhe could gain from the firſt expe- 
dient, ſhe would probably receive from 
Cathcart before any meſſenger could get 


to Exeter; and for the ſecond, that it 


might be diſpleaſing to Willoughby, were 
ſhe to appear thus prying into his actions 
and miſtruſtful of his honour. 

Nothing, 
bear, with what firmneſs ſhe could, ſuſ- 
penſe which every moment rendered more 
inſupportably cruel. Hardly conſcious of 
what ſhe was doing, and inſenfible of per- 


ſonal fatigue, ſhe had advanced near 2 


mile 
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therefore, remained but to 
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mile beyond the park, and had * 
eroſſed a ſandy heath, over which the high 
road lay, when Jeffy haſtily cried out that 
Cathcart was coming, he ſaw them at the 
ſame moment; and haſtening on, leaped 
from his horſe as ſoon as n= near 


His countenance was little likely to 
quiet their ſears; he was as pale as death, 
and his lips trembled as he ſpoke to Ce- 
leſtiaa, and affured her, in a voice that 
ſeemed to contradie the words it hardly 
articulated, that Mr. Willoughby was 
well, perfectly well, and had authoriſed 


him to ſay every thing to her that might 
make her eaſy. 


The hurried manner in which he ſpoke 
this, the impreſſion of uneafineſs on his 
countenance, and the improbability that 
Willoughby ſhould be well and not return 
himſelf, all truck forcibly on the mind of 
Celeſtina, and convinced her that fome- 
thing very fatal had happened. You 
deceive me, Cathcart,” cricd ſhe io the 
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wild and romulous voice of deſpair, © I 
know you deceive me. Something very 
dreadful has befallen him : he is dead, or 
dying: I will go to him, however—I1 will 
know the worſt.” 
| Cathcart now took her hands, and with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs began again to re- 
peat his aſſurances that Willoughby was 
not only alive but well. Celeſtina, inter- 
rupting him, aſked—* Why then do I 
not fee him? Why is he ied? and 
what buſineſs of fatal import could keep 
him fo long? Cathcart, I will not, I can- 
not be deceived: tell me at once what I 
have to fuffer, and I will endeavour to bear 
it; but this incertitude, theſe apprehen- 
ſions, I cannot endure 3 hour, nor 
another moment. 

While this dialogue paſſed, he had taken 
one of her arms within his, and having 
made a ſign to Jefly to take the other, they 
led her gently towards Alveſtone park 
gate, Cathcart was filent for a moment, 
as if conſidering how he could ſoſten the 
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hock which it was . 
give her; while Celeſtina continued im- 
patiently urging him to tell her the worſt, 
whatever it might be. © Let me repeat 
to you, deareſt Madam,” ſaid he, let 
me repeat to you, that you have nothing 
to fear for the life of our dear friend ; and 
ſurely whatever other intelligence I have 
to impart——* 

« Other intelligence!” cried Celeſtina: 
« you have then ſomething to impart 
which all my fortitude is required to ſuſ- 
tain. Willoughby=—but no! it is im- 
poſſible: he cannot be unworthy—he 
cannot have. cruelly deceived me—it is 


« [tis indeed, replied Cathcart, © in 
my opinion impoſſible for Mr. Willoughby 

to be guilty of any unworthy action. You, 

Miſs de Mornay, bave, I am convinced, a 

ſtrength of — very uncom- 

mon — 

„ Cachcart,“ ciedCeleftins with exergy, 
ce this is rn 


opinion 
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opinion of my underſtanding by daring to 
entruſt me with this fearful ſecret: the 
knowledge of it cannot give me ſo much 
pain as your heſitation.” 

« ] would very fain obey you!” re: 
plied he. What then will you ſay if I tell 
you, that, though I am wholly ignorant 
of the cauſe of a reſolution fo extraordi- 
nary, ſo unexpected, I am afraid it will 
be very long before you ſee Willoughby 
_ diſtant from us; though upon my ſoul, 
by all my hopes here and hereafter, I ſwear 
that I neither know the motives of his do» 
parture nor whither he is gone.” 

Celeſtina, prepared as ſhe was for ſome 
heavy blow, found this hideous uncer- 
tainty more than ſhe could ſuſtain : that 
Willoughby ſhould have quitted her, pro- 
| bably for ever, without aſſigning any 
cauſe, at the very moment they were to 
be united ; that he ſhould not himfelf have 
ſeeu her to have ſoftened the pain this 
cruel and unaccountable event muſt in- 


flict; 
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flict; that he ſhould not even have written 
to her, but ſhould, in this abrupt and un- 
feeling way, abandon her to all the miſery 
of endleſs conjecture, regret and diſap- 
pointment ;z were circumſtances fo unex- 
pected, fo inſupportable, that her reaſon, 
which would have fuftained her in almoſt 
any other exigence, ſeemed for a moment 
to yield to this: ſhe became extremely 
faint, her knees trembled, a cold dew hung 
on her forchead, and all the effort ſhe 
could make was, to fignify by a motion of 
her hand that ſhe could go no farther. 
They were then more than half a mile 
from the park gate : but the road along 
_ which they were paſſing was worn, and a 


bank oncitherfide offered her a ſear. Cath- 


cart and Jefly fat down by her, both ſilent, 
and almoſt as much affected as ſhe was. 
She leaned her head on Jefly, and after a 
moment a deep ſigh a little relieved her. 
Sheturned her eyes mournfully on Cathcart, 
with an expreſſion he perfectly underſtood, 

as ſceming to ſay, tell me all—and I will | 
try to endure it, 


Do 
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Do not think, I conjure you, my dear 
Madam,“ continued he, that the ardent 
and tender affection of Mr. Willoughby for 
you is diminiſhed. Were it poſſible for me 
to do juſtice to the agonies I ſaw him in, 
when he told me that a ſtrange neceſſity 
a neceſſity he could not explain—compelled 
him to quit you;—if language could de- 
ſcribe the wretchedneſs in which he ſcemed 
to be involved 
* Do not deſcribe it, dear Cathcart,” 
faid Celeftina, ſpeaking with difficulty. «I 
can bear my own miſery, terrible as it is, 
better than the thoughts of his.” = 
** Mitigate his ſufferings then, amiable 
| Miſs de Mornay,” interrupted Cathcart, 
« by collecting all your fortitude, and re- 
membering how much r ce you enghke <— 
to have on his honour and his atfeftion ; 
and let me be able to ſay, when I write to 
him, that this ſad ſeparation has not injured 
your health, nor your opinion of him: be- * 
lieve me, ſuch is the only intelligence that 1 
can adminiſter any conſolation to the tora 
heart of my noble friend.” 
Vor. 1. N lin 
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I will try then, Cathcart, that he ſhall 
have it. You know where to write to him ? 
He expects to hear from you, and from me 
he wiſhes not to hear?” 

« He told me,” reafſumed Cathcart, 
* that as ſoon as he was able he would 
write to you himſelf: that he was going 
immediately to London: whither he ſhould 
— 
ful myſtery—— Then he ſtopped; ſeemed 
to repent having ſaid ſo much; charged me 
to aſſure you of his everlaſting affeQtion ; 
| ſtarted from his ſeat; walked about the 
room wildly ; then again repeated his charge 
to me that I would not leave you, or ſuffer 
Jefly to leave you, but that you would re- 
main at Alveſtone till you heard from him : 
again he heſitated, doubted, and wringing 
my hand, aſked me, with diſturbed looks 
and in a tremulous voice, if ever wretched- 
neſs equalled his. I would have beſought 
him to tell me from whence it aroſe ; but 
as if foreſeeing whither my enquiry would 
tend, he topped me: © Cathcart,” cried he, 


© you | 
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© you how I have great confidence in you, 
and that I would entruſt you with this fatal 
myſtery, which I go now to clear up; but 
I have ſworn never to divulge the cauſe of 
my—— what can I fay ?-Oh! Celeſtina! 
beſt and lovelieſt of human beings! what 
muſt be thoſe ſufferings which Willovghby 
_ dares not communicate to you !—which 
your pity and tendernefs— Again he 
broke off, and hurried out of the room. 
He returned, however, in a few moments, 
ſomewhat more calm; and alarmed as 1 
had beer. by his agitation, by the wild ea- 
gerneſs of his manner, and the incoherence 
of his words, I thought it better to ſoothe 
him than to attempt to obtain an explana- 
tion which it coſt him ſo much even to 
ſpeak of: I contented myſelf therefore with 
aſſuring him of my implicit obedience to 
all his commands, and of my conviction. 
that whatever might be your diſtreſs and 
anxiety, you would acquieſce in all his 
wiſhes, and that your reliance on him, your 
333 would not be ſhaken by 
N 2 this 
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this involuntary ſeparation, which, dear 
Sir, continued I, will ſurely be temporary 
only; I was going on, but he checked 
me—* I know not,” ſaid he, with quick- 
neſs— I know not—involuntary, God 
knows it is, but when it will end !—Oh 
Celeſtina l is this the day which I have with 
fo much delight anticipated” He now 
ſtruck his open hand on his forehead, again 
ſtarted away from me, and again relapſed 
Into all the agonics of ſorrow.” 
Celeſtina had not hitherto ſhed a tear. 
Stunned by the greatneſs and fingularity of 
her misfortune, terrified by the evil, which 
its obſcurity rendered doubly fearful, her 
ſenſes were for ſome moments ſuſpended ; 
but Willoughby weeping, and in defpair— 
. Willoughby torn from her by an inviſible 
and reſiſtleſs hand—awakened all her ten- 
derneſa, and tears filled her eyes, as, with a 
deep ſigh, ſhe caſt them towards heaven, 
and with claſped hands and in a faint voice 
cried—*"* Wherever he goes—whatſoever 
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and 
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and if the remembrance of poor Celeſtina: 
cauſes. him any unhappineſs, may he for- 
get her. Indeed, Cathcart,” added ſhe, 
© indeed his happineſs, and not my own, 
bas been always the firſt wiſſi of my heart.“ 
She would have gone on, but her voice fail- 
ed her. After a moment's-filence, how- 
ever, ſhe ſeemed to have found ſome de- 
gree of fortitude and ſtrength Let us 
return to the houſe, my dear Jeſſy,“ faid: 
| the, ©*© while I am able, and let us there 
conſider what it will be right to-do.” 
| Cathcart, glad to fee her more compoſed 
than he had dared to hope, now again led 
her forward with the aſſiſtance of Jefly.. 
But their help ſeemed no longer requi- 
ſite: ſhe hurried on with as much quick= 
neſs as if ſhe expected her ſuſpenſe to be 
terminated: on her reaching the houſe 3. 
where ſhe arrived, out of breath, trembling, 
through the hall into the library, where: 
they uſually fat; and there the firſt. object: 
— _—_—_ 
N. 3 


* 


man who had been engaged to marry them, 
the fame who had, at the requeſt of Wil. 
Joughby, fo effectually exerted his zeal and 
Friendſhip in introducing Jeſſy Woodburn 
to her grandfather, and of whoſe ſociety 
Willoughby was very fond. 
He laid down his book on the entrance 

of Celeſtina, and prepared to ſalute her with 
cheerful congratulations, for it was not now 
more than eight o'clock ; he had put his 

Horſe into the ſtable himſelf as was his cuſ- 
tom, and walked into the library, where he 
had been ſome time expecting Willoughby, 
and began to wonder, as he was a very 
early riſer, at his delay. 
All ideas of bridal feſtivity however were 
driven from his mind the moment he be- 
held the countenance of Celeſtina. My 
dear Mifs De Mornay,” cried he, approach- 
ing her, are you ill? —has any thing hap- 
pened? Celeſtina, ftruck by the fight of 
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bom, could ee den the dons in the 


firſt chair ſhe found, and Cathcart, ſeeing 
how greatly (he was affected, took Ms. 


Thorold 
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Thorold by the arm and led him into the 
garden. 
Celeſtina in the mean time leaning 
againſt Jeſſy, who hung weeping over her, 
_ attempted again to recover her reſolution 
and compoſure. She ſighed deeply. Jefly, 
my love,” ſaid ſhe, when ſhe could com- 
mand her voice, I wiſh to return to 
Thorpe Heath. Methinks | am now an 
intruder here: ſend, therefore, for ſome 
conveyance for me; and think for me, my 
dear friend, for | tear | am incapable of 
_ judging for myſelf. - 
The timid and ſoft tempered jeſſy was but | 
little likely to dire& or fupport her. Let 
us, deareft Madam,” ſaid ſhe, ſpeak to 
Cathcart again before you take any reſolu- 
tion: let us hear Mr. Thorold's opinion.“ 
% Do you then attend them for that 
purpoſe,” replied Celeſtina, © for myſelf, F 
cannot hear them. I ſhould 1 think be 
better were I left alone for a few moments: 


} will go, therefore, to my own room—my 
ewn room? alas! | have none in this houfe? 
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Let me go, however, Jeſſy, to that whick 
I uſed to call mine. I would recall my 
diffipated and dĩſtracted ſpirĩts, I would ac- 
quire ſome degree of reaſon and reſigna- 
| tion; and finee wretchedneſs is now irrevo- 
cably mine, I would teach this rebellious 
heart to ſubmit to it.“ 

Ieſſy anſwered not; and Celeſtina riſing, 
walked ſlowly through the hall, leaning on 
her friend's arm, towards the air caſe. 
As ſhe paſſed, ſhe faw Willoughby's hat 
and gloves on the table where he generally 
placed them ; a book he had been reading 
to her, as they ſauntered in the garden the 
preceding day, lay by them: Celeſtina 
ſtarted as if a ſpectre had met her: the pain- 
ful contraſt between her preſent ſituation. 
and that of a few hours before ſtruck her 
forcibly : ſhe ſhuddered, and ſnatching up- 
the book, haſtened away with it, as if ſhe 
apprehended ſomebody would take it from 
When they reached the door of the apart- 
ment which ſhe had choſen for her dreffing; 
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room, ſhe turned to Jeſſy, and with a me- 
lancholy and forced compoſure bade her 
adieu for an hour. You will go, my 
dear,” faid ſhe, to Mr. Thorold and 
Mr. Cathcart, and ſay to the former, with 
my compliments, that I will endeavour to 
ſee him if he will be kind enough to ſtay 
till ten o'clock and breakfaſt here, and tell 
him too that Idepend much on his friendly 
advice, and that it cannot be given to any 
being who wants it more or will be more 
ſenkible of it's value. 


/ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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